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He was right about national defense, ahead of the pack 
on Federal reorganization and called the turn on Russia. 
Who is this prophet extraordinary? John Q. Public! 


@ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE are not 
only generally right in their think- 
ing about public issues but show 
more common sense than their rep- 
resentatives in Washington. Most 
of the time they are far ahead of 
Congress. On major legislation dur- 
ing the past 15 years the national 
legislature has lagged an average 
of nearly two ‘years behind public 
opinion. A certain period of delay 
is normal: Congress is supposed to 
reflect the will of the people and 
must therefore wait until opinion 
has crystallized. But too often Con- 
gressmen are abcard the slow 
freight. 

Congress was five years late in 
reflecting the will of the people on 
national defense. It was at least 
seven years late on labor legislation. 
It lagged behind on the draft. It 
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took two years to catch up with the 
public in instituting the pay-as-you- 
go tax plan and even longer to 
come abreast of public thinking on 
minimum wage legislation. And in 
the present session many bills long 
favored by overwhelming majori- 
ties are .pigeonholed. 

Those are sweeping criticisms. 
But they are backed by proof from 
public opinion surveys. The Gallup 
organization alone has polled the 
country on more than 5,000 ques- 
tions during the past 15 years. Such 
polls are subject to a sampling error 
of four per cent which, in a close 
election, can result in a mis-fore- 
cast, as happened in 1948.* 

But not even a four per cent er- 
ror would in any way invalidate 
the results of surveys on public is- 
sues. And looking back over the 








of Congress . 


5,000 survey results one finds out 
but few instances when the majority 
of our people were not in favor of 
doing something long before the 
legislative branch got around to 
doing it. 

A typical recent example of how 
far Washington lags behind public 
opinion was the oleo tax repeal. 
Removal of the special Federal 
taxes was favored by the public 
nearly three years ago. But pres- 
sure group influence delayed ac- 
tion until this year. 

Or take the movement in Con- 
gress to reform our cumbersome 
and archaic electoral college sys- 
tem of choosing Presidents. The 
average voter can pat himself on 
the back for being at least two years 





ahead of Congress on that one. In 
August, 1948, Gallup found a 4-to-1 
vote in favor of electoral reform. 
Among persons who had had col- 
lege training it was 9-to-1. 

If the public had had its way, 
moreover, the recommendations of 
the Hoover Report on Federal reor- 
ganization would have gone into 
effect in May, 1949, more than a 
year ago. Yet today the Hoover 
recommendations are still mostly in 
the “talk” stage in Washington. 

Poll-takers first began to observe 
the lag between Congress and the 
people just before World War II 
on the issue of rearmament. A 
Gallup survey several years before 
the war found the public voting 
overwhelmingly to strengthen our 
Army and Navy and especially our 
Air Force. The proportion in favor 
of building up the air arm went as 
high as 9-to-1. Incredible as it now 
seems, in March, 1940, when Con- 
gress was asked for money to build 
1,200 new military planes Congress 
appropriated exactly enough to 
build 59. Yet this was six months 
after war had broken out in 
Europe! 

It is chilling to think what might 
have happened to this country if 
we had not had the draft a year 
before we entered the war. On this 
vital measure the. public was con- 
siderably ahead of Congress, voting 
for it before anyone in government 
took up the proposal, in fact before 
the President had even sent up a 
“trial balloon” to test popular reac- 
tion. Men of draft age were just 
as much for the step as others. In 
short, they were voting to draft 
themselves before the President 
asked for a draft or Congress 
voted one. 
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Professional politicians tend to 
underrate the average man. For 
instance, Congress is always afraid 
when it has to vote taxes. It as- 
sumes that everyone wants to pass 
the tax burden on to someone else. 
But the war showed this view mis- 
taken. Today there are some 50,- 
000,000 people filing income tax 
-eturns, as compared to only about 
3,000,000 before the war. Congress 
passed the big wartime tax bills 
tremblingly, fearing popular reac- 
tion. Poll-takers could have calmed 
them down. For polls were show- 
ing early in the war that people 
who had never paid any income 
tax were saying, in effect, “We 
want to pay taxes—it’s only fair 
that we should. War costs a lot of 
money and we're prepared to bear 
our share of it.” 

The Marshall Plan, cornerstone 
of our foreign policy in Europe, 
had been favored by a 3-to-1 ma- 
jority of the public for nearly 12 
months before it was adopted by 
Congress. Then in May, 1948, a 
public opinion survey was taken on 
the idea of forming a military alli- 
ance with the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. Sixty-five per cent expressed 
approval—more than a year before 
Congress approved the North At- 
lantic Security Pact. 

Congress has lagged far behind 
public opinion, too, in limiting the 
power of labor unions. Right now 
labor and administration leaders 
are attempting to erase the Taft- 
Hartley act from the statute books. 
They face an uphill fight as far as 
public sentiment is concerned. Laws 
to curb union power, regulate 
strikes and require union financial 
statements had been favored by the 
public for many years before pas- 
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sage of the Taft-Hartley act. This 
sentiment started after the sitdown 
strikes of 1937 and grew to over- 
whelming proportions by 1944, 
partly because of the unpopularity 
of John L. Lewis’s actions. Con- 
gress finally caught up with public 
opinion in 1947. 

At present there is overwhelming 
sentiment (4-to-1) in favor of an- 
other major step which is begin- 
ning to be talked about in Congress 
as a result of the coal strike—mak- 
ing labor unions subject to anti- 
trust or anti-monopoly laws. 

Last January the new minimum 
wage increase to 75 cents an hour 
went into effect. The public had 
favored taking this step three years 
before. 

A striking case of the people’s 
uncanny ability to size up the fu- 
ture is in the field of foreign policy. 
When Russia was our wartime ally 
and everyone was being encouraged 
to forget the differences in philos- 
ophy and viewpoint between Rus- 
sia and the United States, the 
American public was nearly as 
strongly anti-Communist as at any 
time, and remained thoroughly 
skeptical of Russia’s motives. 

Recently this writer came across 
some reports on public opinion 
drawn up in 1942, after we had 
entered the war. The public then 
was almost as much afraid of Rus- 
sia as of Germany! This came as 
a surprise at the time: the public 
seemed wrong. Many of our lead- 
ers believed that after the war Rus- 
sia would surely cooperate in a 
world organization for peace. But 
the average American: never fully 
trusted the Russian state. He 

well. 


Although the American people 














THE PEOPLE ARE AHEAD OF CONGRESS 


have shown remarkable horse sense 
—horse sense being defined in this 
case as the quality you never see in 
a jackass—it would be foolish to 
claim that the people are never 
wrong, never shortsighted. 

For instance, in the early 1930s 
public opinion fell hard for the 
siren song of neutrality. The popu- 
lar notion then was that if we 
passed a complicated piece of legis- 
lation known as the Neutrality Act 
we could stay out of war. The ex- 
istence of this law hamstringing our 
government undoubtedly gave Hit- 
ler aid and encouragement in the 
early days of Nazi expansion. 

However, the people deserve 
credit for realizing the folly of the 
Neutrality Act before Congress did. 
As early as March, 1939, before 
Hitler struck at Poland, a poll 
found majority sentiment in favor 
‘of revising the Neutrality Act to 
allow shipment of arms and sup- 
plies to England—a step which 
Congress did not take untii eight 
months later. By then it was too 
late to head off Hitler. The war 
had begun. 

Another mistake of the public 
was the popular cry for opening a 
second front in Europe in 1942. 
The technical difficulties that made 
this impossible and the shortage of 
men and materials were, of course, 
not known to the public. The de- 
sire for action was understandable 
and worthy of praise but could not 
be translated into practical steps at 
the time. A major limitation of 
public opinion is that the people, 
while well qualified to indicate 
what goals they want reached, are 
often not well qualified to pass 
judgment on the means for reach- 
ing those goals. 
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Some conservatives think today 
that the people are making a mis- 
take in favoring expensive public 
welfare measures. They fear that the 
cost cannot be borne successfully 
and also that individual freedom 
will be jeopardized. Time will tell 
whether the public is mistaken, or 
whether it is right, in supporting 
the concept of the welfare state. 

The average voter’s mistakes gen- 
erally stem from ignorance rather 
than from lack of intelligence. The 
public is not always well informed. 
The late Raymond Clapper used 
to say, “Never overestimate the 
people’s knowledge nor underesti- 
mate their intelligence.” Poll-takers 
have found many areas of ignorance 
in the mass mind. In a roomful of 
average people fewer than half 
would be able to define a tariff. At 
least one-fourth would have no 
clear idea what the Atlantic Pact 
or the Marshall Plan is. Only one 
person in five would know what is 
meant by a subsidy. At least one- 
third would have no idea whether 
the public debt is 100 or 200 billion. 

Whether it is necessary for a 
person to have correct information 
on all those points in order to make 
common sense judgments is debat- 
able. But there is obviously a con- 
stant need for improving public 
knowledge and understanding of 
national problems. The people will 
generally come to a sensible con- 
clusion about what to do if they 
are given the facts—that is one of 
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most heartening characteristics of 
our democracy. 


Ir PUBLIC OPINION runs well 
ahead of Congress, what are some 
of the things the public favors do- 
ing now? Thomas Paine declared 
that “a new order of things” natu- 
rally follows “a new order of 
thoughts.” And while public opin- 
ion obviously is not the only factor 
in governmental decisions, the pub- 
lic generally gets what it wants, 
even though it may take months or 
years. Here is how the country 
stands.on a list of leading issues at 
this writing, according to surveys. 

The voters favor: 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
Five times in the past nine years 
the public has expressed approval 
of admitting Hawaii into the union. 
The vote has always run well over 
2-to-1 in favor, with a similar ratio 
approving statehood for Alaska. 

Federal aid to education. This 
measure, long bogged down in 
Congress by a bitter religious fight, 
was first favored more than a year 
ago by a three-fifths majority. 

Broadening of social security to 
include more persons and larger 
benefits starting at earlier ages. 

Repeal of wartime excise taxes. 

Extension of the draft for three 
years. 


Retention of Taft-Hartley Act. 
Moves to repeal this legislation were 
opposed 2-to-1 by the general pub- 
lic in a recent survey, and even 
union sentiment was found closely 
divided, with only a small margin 
in favor of repeal. 

A Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act (F.E.P.C.). One of 
President Truman’s principal civil 
rights measures, this legislation is 
favored by the weight of opinion 
except in the South. It has been 
debated in two sessions of Congress. 
Among other civil rights measures, 
abolition of poll taxes is approved, 
even in many sections of the South. 
Anti-Jim Crow legislation in inter- 
state travel is overwhelmingly fa- 
vored outside the South, but strong- 
ly opposed by Southern whites. 

Electoral college reform. 

The following “Fair Deal” meas- 
ures meet with public opposition at 
present: 

Compulsory health insurance. 
The weight of opinion has been 
running about 3-to-2 against the 
President’s proposal for compul- 
sory medical insurance—not be- 
cause people oppose the principle 
of medical insurance, but because 
they don’t want it to be compulsory 
and because they fear that doctors 
would be unable to give individual 
treatment of high quality under the 

lan. 

The Brannan Farm Plan. Among 
voters who have followed the dis- 
cussion of the Brannan plan to sup- 
port farm income the weight of 
sentiment is opposed to it. 


THEORETICALLY, Congressional 


opinion should run roughly parallel 
to public opinion or perhaps a bit 


behind it. Why do the elected rep- 
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resentatives of the people lag so far 
behind? What accounts for the lag? 

There are a number of reasons. 
For one thing, the will of the great 
unorganized majority of our citi- 
zens, who may disagree thoroughly 
with the views of the pressure group 
leaders, is not effectively repre- 
sented in Washington. Only one 
American voter in seven has ever 
written his Congressman or Sen- 
ator. 

A second reason for the delay is 
that Congress must wait until opin- 
ion is crystallized before it can act. 
Only when a Congressman is con- 
vinced that majority sentiment in 
his district is clearly running in a 
certain direction can he “reflect” 
or represent that opinion by his 
vote in Congress. But how can he 
tell? 

Representative Robert J. Corbett 
of Pittsburgh has one solution to 


this problem. He regularly polls 
15,000 voters in his district; asking 
their views on important bills be- 


fore Congress. Congressman Cor- 
bett reports that the results not only 
make it possible for him to repre- 
sent his district better, but that he 
wins friends by taking the trouble 
to solicit the views of ordinary folk. 
His pioneering efforts have been 
followed by other Congressmen, 
such as Representatives Jacob K. 
Javits of New York and Richard 
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M. Nixon of California. 


It is pretty generally agreed, 
however, that Co 


ngressmen must 
not become mere rubber stamps, 
mere servants blindly carrying out 
orders from the electorate in order 
to curry favor and get re-elected. 
They must exert leadership and re- 
sist being swayed by popular emo- 
tion when it is not based on fact 
or logic. Many students of govern- 
ment think that some system of 
pensions ought to be set up for 
Congress. They claim that the 
members might be more progressive 
and independent, less subservient to 
pressure group politics, if they knew 
that an adequate livelihood awaited 
them even if they failed to get re- 
elected. 

Ideally, there. ought to be a way 
for the citizens of the whole nation 
to express gratitude, through some 
public resolution or award of hon- 
or, to the courageous Congressman 
who risks his political neck in a 
progressive cause. 

When a G.I. in battle showed 
courage and bravery above and be- 
yond the call of duty, he be- 
came eligible for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Somebody ought 
to form a citizens’ committee to 
award a medal to every Represent- 
ative or Senator whenever he 
shows courage and bravery above 
and beyond the call of politics. #8 





@ LIN yuTANc tells the story of the Chinese scholar who did not believe 
in Buddhism, and his mother who did. She was devout and would 
acquire merit for herself by mumbling the prayer, “Namu omitabha!”, 
a thousand times day and night. But every time she started to call 
Buddha’s name, her son would call, “Mamma!” The mother became 


annoyed. 


“Well,” said the son, “don’t you think Buddha would be equally an- 


noyed, if he could hear you?” 


—Ernest Maass 





BY IRWIN ROSS 


At its worst it’s death . .. at its best it’s filth, 


foul odor and contamination. 


Our air may still 


be free . . . but we have shamefully polluted it! 


® WHO CAN FORGET DONORA? 
One day a sleepy little industrial 
town of 14,000 people—five days 
later the first open-air, lethal gas 
chamber on the North American 
continent. Nineteen people were 
dead and nearly 6,000 were ill— 
almost half the town laid low by 
the black shroud of poisonous air. 
The U. S. Public Health Service 
kept a 25-man team of technicians 
in Donora for five months, studying 
every phase of the disaster. Their 
findings: the deaths and illnesses 
came from severe irritation of the 
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respiratory tract, caused by an in- 
tense accumulation of chemical 
pollutants in the stagnant air. 

In short, what caused the deaths 
at Donora was a severe instance of 
the same stifling air pollution that 
afflicts most American cities. 

In its severity, Donora was, of 
course, a unique case. And while 
a similar disaster could occur in 
your town tomorrow, it might not 
happen again for 50 years. But 
air pollution remains an inescap- 
able problem for all of us. For 
while it normally does not kill, 











poisoned air often makes us miser- 


ably ill; it causes us huge economic 
losses; and, at the very least, it 
makes city living a great nuisance 
for millions of us. Who hasn’t re- 
coiled from the blackened build- 


ings, the grime-covered rugs and 
draperies, the soiled clothes, the 
foul-smelling air, the soot-laden 
sidewalks that meet us in our 
proudest industrial capitals? 
Assigned by Pacreant to look 
into the causes and cures of air 
pollution, I headed straightway for 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
in Washington. “Where should I 
begin?” I asked J. J. Bloomfield, 
assistant chief of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene. “What cities 
can be regarded as representative?” 
“Go to any industrial town,” 


Bloomfield promptly replied. “Pick 
any section of the country you like. 
There’s no need to be selective— 
for wherever you go, you can’t 
escape air pollution.” 

He was not exaggerating. 

In Detroit, I found residents of 
the southwest part of town still 
agitated over the attack of airborne 
chemicals that occurred one after- 
noon last December. Sometime be- 
tween two and four p.m., during 
a heavy drizzle, several hundred 
houses were suddenly blackened 
from cellar to roof. They looked as 
if they had been splattered by oil. 
“We soon discovered the cause,” 
John W. Shaw, the city’s Chief 
Smoke Inspector, told me. “Hy- 
drogen sulfide pouring out of in- 
dustrial plants was absorbed by the 
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rain and cast against the houses. 
The chemical then reacted with 
the lead oxide in the paint to form 
lead sulfide—the blackest smear 
you'd want to see. 

“But this was not an unusual 
event in the west end,” Shaw con- 
tinuedly sadly. “Last October, an- 
other two blocks of houses got a 
thorough dousing with hydrogen 
sulfide.” 

“How long has this sort of thing 
been going on?” I asked. 

“Perhaps 30 years,” said Mr. 
Shaw. “And when the houses are 
not blackened by hydrogen sulfide, 
they may be bleached by caustic 
soda.” 

The situation in Detroit is by no 
means unusual. Cleveland, I found, 
was in some ways even worse off. 
“Atmospheric conditions could be 
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BEFORE CLEAN UP, Cleveland stacks poured this much smoke on city 







kinder to us,” mourned Herbert G. 
Dyktor, air pollution commissioner. 
“When we get a prolonged weather 
inversion, a dark grey haze settles 
over town, dangerously reducing 
visibility.” Whether there is smog 
or not, Cleveland suffers from 
fierce attacks of odors—paint odors; 
the greasy obnoxious scent of burn- 
ing fats that comes from rendering 
plants; the unmistakable rotten egg 
smell of hydrogen sulfide. 

“We’re making progress,” Dyk- 
tor added, “but this still is not an 
altogether happy town for house- 
wives. Chemical fumes corrode 
metals and paint jobs—and etch 
windows in homes. Dusts from 
steel plants and iron foundries mix 
with soot, get blown into the house, 
and make cleaning difficult.” I 
didn’t go into many homes in 














Cleveland, but a tour of the streets 
demonstrated the great toll pollu- 
tion takes in dirt-encrusted public 
buildings, the dismaying crunch of 
soot underfoot, and just the pre- 
vailing impression of grime. 

Junketing about the country, I 
heard other weird tales: In New 
Orleans, a thick smog suddenly 
rolled in over the suburban areas, 
eclipsing the sun and thoroughly 
alarming townsfolk. Planes were 
grounded. Cars crashed into one 
another, rolled off into ditches. 
Nine fire engines set out to answer 
an alarm, were forced to halt on 
the road. Finally, after six hours, 
the smog lifted. Two days later it 
paid a return call. 

In the town of Tilghman, Mary- 
land, a “mystery mist” rained down 
from the skies for a week. It ruined 
paint jobs, perforated clothing 


hanging on the line, etched holes 


on the bodies of automobiles. 

In Los Angeles, I soon discov- 
ered that a downtown shopping 
junket can hold terrors for subur- 
banites. Suddenly, you’re assailed 
by a bluish haze that brings tears 
to your eyes, lacerates your throat 
and sends you into a long sneezing 
jag. Handkerchief clutched to your 
face, you often head straight to the 
doctor. Residents can expect from 
30 to 40 bad smog days a year. 

And there you have air pollution 
—a pestering daily annoyance, a 
health hazard, and a nasty eco- 
nomic saboteur. . 

Take the health hazard. The 
tragedy at Donora proved that a 
sufficiently severe attack of air pol- 
lution can injure and kill indis- 
criminately. Evidence is appearing 
that a milder siege of pollution— 
over a long period of time—can 


prove equally disastrous. Chronic 
air pollution may mean slow death 
—unseen in its approach, cunning 
in its disguises. 

Over 50 years ago, doctors first 
surmised that coal had cancer-pro- 
ducing properties: studies showed 
a high incidence of cancer of the 
skin among London’s_ chimney 
sweeps. Recently, experimenters 
have injected mice with coal-tar 
compounds—and induced cancer. 
The significance is plain: every 
breath of air we city dwellers in- 
hale has a generous admixture of 
coal tars. 

But that’s only one of many for- 
eign properties in the air. The 
sulfur dioxide in smoke, even when 
it doesn’t form the corrosive sul- 
furic acid, irritates your eyes and 
respiratory tract. Carbon blackens 
your lungs. Feel experimental? 
Try a lung-full of smog-laden Los 
Angeles air-—you’ll be breathing, 
among other things, ammonia, al- 
dehydes, oxides of nitrogen, gaseous 
hydrocarbons, oil and nitric acid 
droplets, fine particles of calcium, 
sodium, aluminum and silicon com- 
pounds. In all, some 40 contami- 
nants. 

And the effects? Well, as early as 
1912, Drs. W. C. White and C. H. 
Marcy, comparing the incidence of 
smoke and pneumonia deaths in 
Pittsburgh, discovered that the 
sootier the area of town, the higher 
the death rate. And in recent years, 
Dr. Clarence A. Mills, Professor of 
Experimental Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has under- 
taken considerable research on the 
relationship between respiratory 


‘diseases and air pollution. In Cin- 


cinaati, Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
Detroit, he compared the sootfall 
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FOG hits everywhere—in Cleveland 
with smoke added, it blinds town 


NYLONS in Jacksonville, Fla., were 
attacked by gases in air, fell apart 
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FOG in Pittsburgh at 11 A.M. once 
made day into night. Smoke helped 


figures, area for area, with the 
death rates for pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis and cancer of the lung. In 
every case, he found that the death 
rates were higher where the pollu- 
tion was greater. In Chicago, 700 
more deaths occurred each year 
from the three diseases than would 
have been the case if the death 
rates in the cleaner districts held 
for the entire city. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
is more moderate in its fears, but 
it has pointed out that an inces- 
santly polluted area—Donora and 
surrounding towns—has a partic- 
ularly high rate of bronchial asthma 
and heart disease. Moreover, the 
Health Service is convinced that 
air pollution does great harm by 
deflecting or blotting out the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun—which have 











FOG in Los Angeles, city of sun, complicated by chemical emissions makes eye- 
smarting smog which ruins plants. Industry is spending $8,000,000 to fight it 


vast importance as germ-killers. 

In sum, there seems little doubt 
that air pollution is a chronic 
health menace. Much research, 
however, remains to be done. What, 
for instance, is the impact of air 
pollution on heart disease? Does 
it add to the incidence of rheumat- 
ic fever, as one authority believes? 
Does it hasten the death of old 
people? (The town’s aged were 
the chief victims of the Donora 
disaster.) The Public Health Ser- 
vice is beating the drums for a 
broad program of research on all 
medical aspects of the problem. 

Your life may be shortened by 
air pollution—but before that hap- 
pens, you get socked in the pocket- 
book. For pollution costs us as a 
nation millions of dollars. Fuel 
wastage takes perhaps the biggest 


bite—smoke, after all, is fuel which 
should have been burned in the 
furnace. In New York City alone, 
industries and homeowners could 
save two per cent of their fuel bill 
—or $8,000,000 a year—by elim- 
inating the scourge, according to 
Smoke Control Director William H. 
Byrne. 

This is only one item. In cities, 
airborne pollution causes damage 
to buildings, automobiles, monu- 
ments by eating away at exposed 
metal and stone surfaces. St. Louis, 
for example, had to get rid of the 
metal tower atop its City Hall—it 
had become thoroughly corroded 
by years of smoke immersion. And 
Pittsburgh awoke one morning to 
find that local hoodiums could al- 
most crawl out of the county jail, 
so decayed had its stone walls 
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become through the smoky years. 

Tourist centers are often hard- 
hit by the smog menace. In the 
economy of Niagara Falls, the 
electro-chemical plants are as im- 
portant as the honeymooners—and 
the former are in great danger of 
driving away the latter, so densely 
do they pollute the air. In the 
Los Angeles region, tourist busi- 
ness declined by $100,000,000 be- 
tween 1946 and 1949—with local 
authorities calling smog the princi- 
pal culprit. 

To the average city dweller, how- 
ever, the hazards and losses of air 
pollution may appear somewhat re- 
mote—but the sheer, palpable, un- 
avoidable dirt that pollution causes 
is a daily annoyance. You meet it 
when you inhale the unmistakable 
tang of soot; or in realizing the 
futility of painting your home; or 
fearing to hang out your wash 
without first checking the wind. 

How are conditions in your own 
town? 

Really, the situation is as ironical 
as it is painful—for the weapons to 


control pollution are close to hand. 
16 


. . in a Stanford, Calif., laboratory 
plastic mask helped analyze smog. . . 


Smokeless fuels—anthracite, coke, 
gas, oil—can replace the highly 
gaseous soft coal. Factories can 
continue to burn soft coal, but with 
mechanical firing equipment which 
largely eliminates smoke. Fly ash— 
the tiny invisible particles that often 
float miles in the atmosphere—can 
be removed by collectors or pre- 
cipitated into a solid mass. 

Industrial exhausts—gases, fumes, 
vapors, mists, dusts—are a more 
difficult problem, but a variety of 
control devices are available. Dust 
and fume collectors—which resem- 
ble huge vacuum-cleaner bags; 
combustion processes for organic 
contaminants; absorption towers 
for gases and vapors; electrostatic 
precipitators are among the many 
instruments that control stack 
refuse. 

With so many mechanical means 
to end pollution, why the black 
plague of smoke still billowing 
across the land? The reasons are 
distressingly simple: the high cost 
of clean air, first of all. But public 
apathy is an equally powerful hin- 
drance. Only when the soot and 





. . in Hollywood, a hat designer made 
a plastic veil to stylize smog. 


grime become oppressive, the odors 
fierce enough to be almost visible, 
and the airborne chemicals so pun- 
gent that virtually everyone in town 


is red-eyed, does a community’ 


usually rouse itself to a crusading 
frenzy. But once that stage is 
reached, the menace can be licked. 

St. Louis, for one, proved that. 
For years, St. Louis endured a 
thick brownish smog that lowered 
itself over the city some 60 days of 
the year. At nine in the morning, 
street lights would be turned on. 
Automobiles crawled along the 
roads with their headlights blaz- 
ing. Trains were delayed. Pedes- 
trians complained of seared throats 
and irritated nasal passages. The 
citizens fumed and fretted. But 
nothing happened until the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch let off a fierce 
editorial blast, one day in 1939, 
and followed it up with a steady 
drumfire of agitation. Mayor Ber- 
nard F. Dickmann established a 
seven man citizens’ committee to 
mastermind smog elimination. The 
committee soon came up with the 
solution. 


. in Los Angeles, prankster made 
smog glasses with pencil sharpener 


St. Louis’ smog, it determined, 
was caused by the smoke from 
160,000 stacks combining with the 
fog rising from the Mississippi 


River. The smoke was so abundant 
because the city largely burned the 
cheap, highly gaseous soft coal im- 


ported from the nearby Southern 
Illinois fields. 

Once the diagnosis was made, 
the therapy was apparent: the 
highly volatile soft coal had to be 
burned in mechanically-fired fur- 
naces; otherwise, factories and 
homes had to use smokeless fuels. 

Restrictions on the use of soft 
coal caused terrific protests from 
local coal dealers, but the smog- 
fighters eventually had their way. 
A staff of well-trained smoke in- 
spectors checked on_ violations, 
warning offenders and taking them 
to court when necessary. Any num- 
ber of times the constitutionality of 
the smoke ordinance was assailed 
by legal action. Each time it sur- 
vived. 

By the following winter, results 
were already apparent. Only one 
hour of heavy smog occurred. This 
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record could hardly be repeated, 
but in ensuing years smog was 
largely confined to particular neigh- 
borhoods, not the whole city. And 
today pollution in St. Louis has 
substantially been licked. 

Right now, Los Angeles is pro- 
viding an equally inspiring exam- 
ple of community action—for that 
sun-kissed city has for seven years 
suffered from a smog problem that 
is both the most severe and the 
most complicated in the country. 
The blue haze that clouds the city 
and burns the eyes and throats of 
the hapless citizenry made its ap- 
pearance during L.A.’s great war- 
time industrial boom. 

The smog scourge started in 
1943, but not until 1946 did the 
city bestir itself to action. Once 
again, the campaign was led by a 
newspaper—in this case the Los 
Angeles Times. The following year 
much needed state legislation came 
through and the Air Pollution Con- 
trol District was set up. Dr. Louis 
C. McCabe, a hard-driving engi- 
neer, was loaned by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines to get the work 
underway. 

McCabe had several assets to 
start with: an authorized force of 
20 inspectors, a good-sized appro- 
priation—$312,749 last year—and 
an excellent law which armed Mc- 
Cabe with powers to compel com- 
pliance, but also set up a Hearing 
Board to consider appeals from 
his edicts. The one thing that Mc- 
Cabe lacked—so complex was the 
smog—was detailed knowledge of 
his quarry. 

McCabe began forthwith to 
barge around town, persuading, 
cajoling and, when necessary, brow- 
beating industry into purchasing 


control equipment. In the first two 
years of the program, more than 
30,000 individual inspections were 
made. When all else failed, Mc- 
Cabe haled the offenders into court. 
In the first 27 cases, he won every 
one. Throughout he was strongly 
supported by the local newspapers. 

Meantime, research ‘into the 
causes and cures of smog went for- 
ward: They have succeeded in 
isolating, and identifying the con- 
taminants in the air, and while 
they have not yet determined what 
causes the eye-smarting, they now 
suspect it may be a combination 
of pollutants. 

All told, the Los Angeles smog 
control program has already piled 
up an impressive record. A total 
of 4,000 individual improvements 
have been made; industry has 
spent between $6,000,000 and $8,- 
000,000 on the program. What's 
more, smog attacks have fallen off 
25 per cent—a welcome improve- 
ment to the red-eyed residents of 
Los Angeles. The end of the men- 
ace is now in sight—perhaps by 
next year. 

On rare occasions a town will 
engage in a clean-up campaign 
even though pollution is no imme- 
diate blight, no immediate health 
menace. Such is the case of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, which had 
no real smog problem. 

The reason is interesting. In 
most cities, the poorer sections of 
town get the smoke and grime— 
for that’s where the factories are 
usually located. Not so in Provi- 
dence. There, the prevailing winds 
shower the soot and fly ash onto 
the ample and well-tended homes 
of the East Side, the more opulent 


section of town. 
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NEW YORK lies under perpetual smoke haze, but improvements are underway 


The result was complaints from 
some very influential citizens until, 
in 1947, the Chamber of Com- 
merce entered the fray. It sent 
city planning expert John Vance 
on a cross-country junket to find 
the best air pollution ordinance in 
the land. Vance returned to plump 
for legislation based on that in 
Washington, D. C., and soon the 
necessary enabling act was passed. 

The campaign moved into high 
gear. Under the direction of Aus- 
tin C. Daley, a vigorous and very 
devoted ex-Navy officer, smoke con- 
trol took on all the dogged earnest- 
ness of a wartime civilian defense 
action. The women’s groups. turned 
out en masse, armed with smoke 
charts, to spot erring smokestacks. 
Citizens were showered with ap- 
peals to phone in complaints. Daley 
spent his nights bringing the gospel 
to civic and industrial groups. 


Only twice has he had to sum- 
mon offenders to court. One bit- 
ter-ender insisted on stripping wire 
insulation by burning it in his fur- 
naces. “The resulting smoke and 
fly ash,” says Daley, still incred- 
ulous, “was simply abominable!” 
When warnings and exhortations 
failed, he served a summons. A 
court trial resulted, there was much 
unfavorable publicity for the de- 
fendant—and in the end a fine of 
$10. “But that $10 sped a refor- 
mation,” says Daley. “The chap 
called in consulting engineers.” 

All told, some 50 or 60 plants, 
the worst offenders in Providence, 
have mended their ways. Daley is 
still tangling with the New Haven 
railroad and the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Company, but he can now 
point to an impressive figure: a 50 
per cent reduction in smoke 
throughout the city. Providence 
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rightfully is proud of its record. 

The Providence story can be re- 
peated in every town which hides 
its face under a heavy blanket of 
pollution. The ingredients of a 
good control program are simple: 

1. A decent ordinance, tailored 
to the needs of the local commu- 
nity—and with stiff penalties for 
offenders. 

2. An adequate enforcement staff 
and an ample budget. The figure 
most often heard is 15 to 25 cents 
per inhabitant. 

3. A willingness on the part of 
the city administration to crack 
down on persistent offenders. 

4. Support of the local press 
and community organizations. The 
withering glare of publicity is often 
better than a fine to reform de- 
linquents. 

Conceiving a good program is 
easy. More difficult is mobilizing 
the community’s will. When pollu- 
tion reaches the calamitous propor- 
tions of a St. Louis or a Los An- 
geles, action is usually forthcoming. 
And when a Donora tragedy oc- 
curs, the whole nation is jolted into 
agitated awareness—for all of a 
fortnight. But air pollution, thank- 
fully, causes few spectacular disas- 
ters. Normally, it shows itself as a 
pesky daily irritation—foul-smelling 
air, grimy windows, soot-inlaid 
buildings, a pall of smoke inter- 
mittently obscuring the sun. 

Clearing the skies, moreover, is 
a slow, tortuous process, requiring 
persistent application. Progress is 
measured in years, not weeks. 

But is it worth the effort? Well, 
what would you, personally, spend 
for clean food and clean water? 
Why settle for anything less than 
clean air? a6 
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helped prepare a monthly house organ?” 

“No, none of these,” came the modest 
reply. 

“Why not?” I whispered, motioning 
him to a chair. 

“Because, sir, I felt that I wouldn’t be 
needing all this advanced information 
and experience you've been talking 
about until later on. So why clutter up 
my mind with something that undoubt- 
edly -will be changed around anyway by 
that time?” 

The words came through calmly and 
clearly. “But, sir, I did learn to type. 
Is that good?” 

Was I dreaming? I looked closer. He 
was smiling, entirely at case. 

“So you want a job,” I said. “Perhaps 
as an assistant to am account executive, 
to the-research director, art director, 
production manager?” 

“But no,” he replied softly, “I just 
want to be the best trainee you ever 
had. I’m willing to run errands, take 
care of the mail, do anything I am as- 
signed to do. In this way you'll soon 
learn if I ata honest and dependable— 
whether I'm really on the ball. Then I 
feel itll be up to you where I'll best 
fit into the organization.” 


“But you couldn't 
job I could offer you.” This time I 
sure I had him cornered. 
$30 a week.” 

He waited a 
swered. “I figure that 
into business for m 
to put up considerable 
Now I haven't any money. 
sider myself a business. In 10 
more, this business 
income of about $12,500 a 
have to invest right now is my 
labor. Yes, I would be glad to 
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A bell was ringing. I automatically 
reached for the phone. A sweetly patient 
voice was speaking— “Are you getting 
the 10:03? If you are, I'll meet you at 
the station.” 

“Just a minute, dear, I just hired . . .” 
I looked. The chair was empty. I reached 
for my hat, walked down the dark corri- 
dor, and as I shut the door behind me 
I tried the knob. The door had been 
locked all the time. |e 
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Gimmicks on the Beach 


That old inner tube, it 
Pictures by 


® THE BOYS AND GIRLS involved in 
aquatic horseplay in the picture 
above are demonstrating the last 
word in the rise and progress of 
the old inner tube. Time was when 
free air and a patched tube were 
all a gang of kids needed for a day 
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ain’t what it used to be 
Alfred Puhn 


at the beach. Things are different 
now. The object in the picture is 
a Vinylite plastic water-wheel (full 
view, right) known as a Bil-Buoy. 
Weighing about eight pounds, it 
stands six feet high, has two outer 
rings, eight peripheral openings. 





The Bil-Buoy can be used as a 
float, boat, sea-going Ferris wheel, 
or—anchored—as a crib for little 
tads just learning to swim. Deflated 
it takes up about as much € as 
an overnight bag—provided the 
user can figure out how to fold it. 


The ultimate in “old inner tubes,” 
this new-fangled “inner tube” will 
sell for around $60.00. 

For more pictures of the Bil-Buoy 
and news of other exciting summer 
beach gadgets, see PAGEANT’S re- 
port on the following four pages. . . 


CONTINUED 
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JOAN RYAN (center, above) and friends at Cypress Gardens play tag in 


water-wheel. Below, girls show how climbing up wheel makes it move 











Kathy Darlyn (right) is 
playing with a huge new 
beach ball made of what 
manufacturers call prac- 
tically indestructible 
Vinylite. A standard 
item, beach balls are 
dressed up in brighter 
colors each year to keep 
interest in them at peak. 
Balls like this come in 
various sizes to please 
adults and children. 


Cutest of this summer’s 
new beach gimmicks is 
The Fig Leaf sunsuit for 
the one-to-five-year-old 
set. Designed and pat- 
ented by Sherry Royce, 
The Fig Leaf is simply 
an appliqued leaf in 
front and a patch of 
white cotton in back. 
Elastic holds it up. 
Stephen Faye made this 
elegant little picture. 


CONTINUED 
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Hardly bigger than a 
pack of cigarettes 
new water wings 
are full of surprises 


One of the cheapest, most prac- 
tical and trickiest of the new twists 
on the old inner tube is a 2% x 3%- 
inch packet of Vinylite plastic 
which inflates itself into two-foot 
water wings. When squeezed, a 
trigger inside the sealed envelope 
(called Res-Q-Pak) releases a 
charge of carbon dioxide; the en- 
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velope splits open and the wings 
are inflated. 

In these pictures Ann Williamson 
shows how these new water wings 
are clipped to a bathing suit, un- 
clipped and squeezed, held in the 
hand while wings inflate. Res-Q- 
Pak wings can also be used as beach 
pillows or seat pads. ae 
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Examine its terrible toll in lives 


® OUR MOST FASCINATING and pos- 
sibly most menacing enemy is not 
the two-legged Communist of the 
human family but a two-winged 
insect of the family Diptera, com- 
monly called the fly. This formi- 
dable foe slays thousands of new 
babies every year, kills or lays low 
scores of thousands of adults and 
debilitates or destroys millions of 
animals—largely because it is about 
the most efficient disease carrier 
invented by nature. 

As an enemy of man only man 
himself exceeds the fly. It is an 
antagonist so effectively obstinate 
it has baffled our best scientists 
trained in insect warfare even after 
a five-year anti-fly offensive with 
the miracle weapon, DDT. 

From an insect’s viewpoint DDT 
was infinitely more devastating 
than the atom bomb was to Japan. 
DDT blanketed whole cities ‘and/ 
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and money—and join the fight 


substantial regions leaving virtually 
no survivors. You didn’t see it, 
feel it or hear it; you simply died 
of it. But houseflies can now make 
a meal of a once lethal dose of 
DDT without a tummy ache. And 
scientists are searching frantically 
for a new weapon. 

Their task is difficult. The iron 
curtain that guards Russian secrets 
from a prying world is a magnify- 
ing glass compared with the wall 
of mystery which surrounds the fly. 
Though learned men have been 
collecting and studying flies for 
centuries nobody knows for sure 
whether some of them fly straight 
or zig-zag, how far they can see, 
whether they can hear, smell or 
sleep, how they find food, choose 
a mate or decide where to travel. 

What is known is that flies carry 
and perhaps transmit the virus of 
crippling poliomyelitis. In a care- 





fully conducted test a polio infested 
fly was made to light on a banana. 
The banana was fed to a monkey. 
The monkey contracted polio. 
There ends knowledge about the 
fly’s relationship to poliomyelitis. 

What is known is that flies carry 
the germs of dysentery and diar- 
rhea. causing common and some- 
times deadly “summer complaints.” 
United States Public Health Ser- 
vice scientists made a three-year 
study of, infant dysentery, which 
kills 7,000 babies a year. Near the 
Mexican border in Texas nine 
towns were turned into “labora- 
tories.” Through house to house 
campaigns, flies were virtually elim- 
inated in certain communities. In 
the others they were allowed to 
breed normally. In the fly towns 
the death rate from infant dysen- 
tery was 26 per cent, while at the 
same time, in the fly-less towns, the 
rate was two per cent. 

It is known, too, of flies that 
their sticky, cling-to-the-ceiling feet 
and fuzzy bodies, sometimes as 
hairy as a chimpanzee’ s chest, are 
perfect germ carriers. A. single fly 
can carry as many as 500,000,000 
bacteria, including the germs of 
festering anthrax, boils, abscesses, 
vomiting cholera, childbed fever, 
typhoid, conjunctivitis, rabbit fever, 
filariasis, yaws and tuberculosis. 

It is known that flies cause an- 
nual farm losses in the U. S. of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
in a needy, underfed world, of 
perhaps twice that much. 

It is known that flies have con- 
quered and taken over as virtually 
their own vast areas of Western 
and Central Africa, half again as 
large as the United States and ca- 


pable of supporting 200,000,000 


le, reducing the natives there 
fo little better than soil tilling sav- 
ages, unable to keep animals for 
cultivating crops. Indeed the Af- 
rican tsetse fly (pronounced (set- 
see) is today a most notorious 
insect in the world. 

The tsetse became the world’s 
most celebrated diptera (which 
simply means two-winged) for its 
astonishing enterprise in distribut- 
ing a tiny, single-celled parasite 
called a trypanosome. This “mighty 
mite” causes the notorious sleeping 
sickness, whose living victims are 
often half dead and which is so 
virulent 500,000 cases have been 
discovered in Nigeria alone, a place 
about twice the size of California. 
Also spread by the tsetse, other 
trypanosomes pack a fatal punch 
for cattle, wiping them out of areas 
larger than most U. S. states. 

There are more than 50,000 
kinds of flies, fortunately not all 
as troublesome as the tsetse. But 
even farmers who aren’t trout fish- 
ermen rarely encounter more than 
a couple of dozen kinds and city 
folks seldom are aware of more 
than five: housefly, stable fly, blow- 
fly, a fruit fly and the green bot- 
tle fly. These live everywhere in 
the world man does. 

The variety of flies is infini 
There is a fly so fastidious it will 
feed only on pigeon’s blood, attack-~ 
ing young squabs in their nest 
and transmitting a peculiar fever, 

igeon malaria. There are wingless 
“flies” that appear mysteriously j 
mid-winter pn the snow in Europe 
and North America. Other flies 
are so small they crawl readily 
through the finest mosquito net 
and in the’ Amazon and Australia 
some are large enough to frighten 














a sparrow; they have a wingspread 
of three inches! 

Flies are notably ubiquitous and 
have, on occasion, lived and repro- 
duced inside the digestive tract of 
a human being. Others, kept in 
tiny, tightly corked vials, have com- 
pleted a life cycle from birth to 
reproduction. Drone fly larvae 
have gone through dyeing vats and 
survived. The larvae of the pumace 
fly breed with particular success in 
stale beer. The false stable fly para- 
sitizes nesting birds with often fatal 
results—to birds. One species 
captures mosquitoes and glues eggs 
to the underside of their bellies. 
When the mosquito bites an an- 
imal the eggs hatch and the tiny 
grubs enter the animal’s body 
through the mosquito bite. 

Flies thrive in warm weather and 
a quick frost kills most. How some 
survive the winter no one knows. 
Larvae can survive sub-freezi 
temperatures and perhaps they 
over-winter in this state. But neither 
a mild winter nor a severe one 
seems to affect seriously next sea- 
son’s fly population. Since more 
than 191 quintillion houseflies— 
191,000,000,000,000,000,000— can 
be produced from a single female 
in a season, a few flies can build up 
a huge population. 

Indeed, flies are mainly limited 
by what there is to eat. The female 
housefly lays about 130 eggs in any 
moist filth: manure piles, garbage 
can sludge, city dumps, dog drop- 
pings or decaying vegetable matter. 
In two days these have hatched 
into tiny maggots called larvae, 
which literally eat themselves right 
out of their skins, for about a week. 
They then dig into the ground, 
their skin hardens and turns brown, 
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the edge of a board rather than 
the center possibly because it in- 
creases the enormous range of 
vision of their mosaic eyes. 

The fly keeps its balance with 
two tiny, knob-like protrusions 
called halteres which stick out on 
each side of its chest and fill with 
blood during flight. Snip off a 
haltere and insect circles crazily 
until it hits the ground. Speed in 
flight hasn’t been precisely timed 
but nobody believes any more the 
wild estimate of Dr. C. H. T. 
Townsend made 20 years ago that 
the deer botfly travelled a super- 
sonic 815 miles an hour. Probably 
it goes at half that speed. 

The insect gets its tremendous 
speed and efficiency in flight (far 
superior to birds) by beating its 
wings up and down, not in a figure 
eight as most naturalists have be- 
lieved. Drone fly wings make 300 
beats a second com with a 
humming bird’s 80. For right and 


segments; built like a slender cap- 
sule but tapering toward the tail. 
Larvae may have strong, sharp 
mouth hooks for biting or a fair 
semblance of a head. One variety 
has an extremely long, telescopic, 
rat-like tail which is hollow like a 
soda straw and is used for breath- 


‘ing under water. 
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Larvae are adaptable. One kind 
lives in California petroleum pools; 
others live in hot springs and some 
even thrive in the ocean. Many 
have lived happily after being 
buried under 18 inches of earth. 
The larvae of one fly have survived 
an hour’s immersion in 95 per cent 
alcohol and shorter dunkings in 
corrosive sublimate, turpentine or 
pure hydrochloric acid. 

Still another belligerently bores 
through a man’s skin, leaves the 
tip end of its tail hanging outside 
as a breathing tube, and settles 
down for several days or weeks of 
contentment. 

Flies cause ing sores seen on 
natives in the Orient and Africa. 
The screwworm fly unerringly picks 
victims with minor cuts or even 
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causing the loss of the organ in a 
few days. As a menace to African 
cattle the screwworm is surpassed 
only by the celebrated tsetse. A 
United States screwworm fly broke 
out of control in the South a few 
years ago and infested more than 
1,200,000 cattle, sheep and goats in 
Texas alone. Losses in Gulf states 
reach $10,000,000 in some years. 

In fact, flies take their heaviest 
financial toll from farmers. Esti- 
mates of nearly a half billion dollars 
a year in the U. S. are conservative. 
Kansas reports beef cattle losses in 
one year of $8,598,000 from the 
horn fly alone. In some areas it is 
impossible to fatten cattle in sum- 
mer because of flies. In Iowa last 
year statewide fly control added 
39,000,000 of beef and 
109,000,000 quarts of milk, worth 
$21,000,000, to farmers’ income. 

What the tiny, pestiferous horn 
fly lacks in size it makes up in mul- 
titude. As many as 3,000 hover 
around and feed on an average 
animal and up to 20,000 have been 
found on bulls. In four 
months tested herds of cattle lost 
from 30 to 70 pounds each to flies, 
even though heavily fed. 

To defeat an enemy such as the’ 
fly it is vital to know him intimate- 
ly, how he lives and especially how 
he dies most easily. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and universi- 
ties such as Rutgers, Cornell, Cali- 
fornia, New Hampshire and IIli- 
nois, are busily studying flies, but 
the most intensive concentration of 
fly knowledge is on Oatland Island 
near Savannah, Georgia, in the 
experiment station of Commu- 
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nicable Disease Center of the U. S. 
' Public Health Service. Here nearly 
100,000 flies are being hand raised 
on a delectable, if diluted, ration 
of milk and honey—two gallons of 
it a day. They are carefully reared 
so they may be as carefully killed. 

Scientists on Oatland Island 
work feverishly against time. They 
are searching for a substitute for 
DDT, the one-time wonder killer 
which proved to be less wonderful 
than the fly. 

Before all houseflies become re- 
sistant, an imminent prospect, the 
scientists need a new killer. Among 
-several possibilities is highly prom- 
ising dieldrin. It has only one 
drawback. It can kill people. But 
last year highly trained crews used 
it with telling and safe effect in 
large areas of Phoenix, one of sev- 
eral centers of federal-municipal 
cooperative fly control demonstra- 
tions. The problem now is to make 
dieldrin safe for unskilled users 

ithout modifying its fatal antag- 
Onism toward flies. Until this is 
done dieldrin cannot be released 
for sale. 

At the Oatland Island laborato- 
ries dieldrin is being tested ingen- 
iously on flies and animals. In a 
small room generations of labora- 
tory rats are born and die without 
ever leaving a dieldrin sprayed at- 
mosphere, probing the question of 
adult and infant survival. 

Since dieldrin endangers hu- 
mans, the smallest dose deadly 
to flies must be determined. To 
measure this, a Rube Goldberg 
contrivance designed by Public 
Health Service scientists automati- 
cally checks knock-down speed, 
registering the moment each fly 
succumbs. Another device permits 
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a technician to anesthetize a single 
fly with dioxide to keep it 
quiet while an invisible amount of 
dieldrin is applied to its body. A 
lethal dose is .0075 of a gamma. 
Enough to kill 500,000 flies could 
be held in a teaspoon. 

Though it may prove helpful, 

dieldrin will not likely be the an- 
swer to effective fly control. Flies 
must be defeated by sanitation, not 
alone by insecticides, say public 
health experts. The place to pene- 
trate the fly defense is at its weakest 
point: the t or larva. Cut off 
their food and they die. They get 
food only because most people are 
unsanitary. 
Larvae apparently can feed on 
next to nothing. In a Western city 
larvae were found thriving in the 
crevice of a butcher shop meat 
cutting block. Elsewhere they were 
growing in sawdust floor sweepings. 
Even dirty linen has been found 
infested. Maggots are often discov- 
ered in grease scrapings behind 
stoves in big but unsanitary restau- 
rants. In cities and towns all over 
the country soda and ice cream 
fountains in drug stores and hole- 
in-the-wall shops acquire an accu- 
mulation of food and spilled milk 
residue that makes constant fly 
breeding possible. 

A new source of flies—and often 
a major one in well-to-do suburban 
areas—is pet dogs. As many as 588 
blowfly larvae have been counted 
in a single dog dropping. Theoreti- 
cally and conservatively, our 20 
million dogs could produce 60 bil- 
lion first generation flies every 
summer month. 

The two most productive sources 
of urban flies are home garbage 


cans and city garbage dumps. 











OUR DEADLY ENEMY: THE FLY 


Sludge in the bottom of garbage 
cans is a major fly attractant and 
breeding medium. A_ house-to- 
house check of Savannah, Georgia, 
showed 60 per cent of the city’s gar- 
bage cans to be fly infested. House- 
wives neglect to keep their cans 
clean and dry and fly tight. Conse- 
quently they are themselves breed- 
ing the flies that are plaguing them 


and endangering their families. 
But the death dealing, pesky fly 
can be conquered in any enlight- 
ened city by municipal and individ- 
ual cooperation. No more effort 
is required of the householder than 
a twice daily teeth brushing. This 
seems little enough to pay for the 
happy prospect of cities that are 
virtually fly-free. lle 


THE RETORT PROPER 








The creators of Joe Palooka, Nancy, Popeye, The Gumps and 
’ Steve Canyon present for PAGEANT the century’s funniest 


ART SHOW 


@ THE GENTLEMEN in the photo- 
graph above are a dozen of the most 
famous comics page cartoonists in 
the U. S. Their commercial works 
are literally household words—Joe 
Palooka, The Gumps, Steve Canyon 
are as familiar to most Americans as 
their own parents. Men like Milton 
Caniff, Ham Fisher and Ernie Bush- 
miller are not only superb crafts- 
men, they are great artists ; and most 
of them long to express themselves 
in what is known as “the long-hair 
line.” To give them theig cracks at 
the “fine arts,” PaGEANT invited 
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members of the Cartoonists Society 
to interpret famous paintings. Ernie 
Bushmiller, Milton Caniff, Gus Ed- 
son, Rube Goldberg, Ham Fisher 
and Bela Zaboly accepted the invi- 
tation, selected the paintings they 
would interpret—each in his own 
way—and in less than six weeks all 
were ready to show their works to 
fellow cartoonists at the Society 
(above). As the following pages 
and this month’s back cover prove, 
the exhibition turned out to be the 
most hilarious art exhibition of the 
20th century. 








Ernie Bushmiller painted Nancy, the little heroine of 
his comic strip, as the Mona Lisa by Leonardo da Vinci. 
Lisa may not have been as mischievous as Nancy, but 
the famous quizzical smile fits the little comic-strip girl 
to perfection. Bushmiller’s Nancy is distributed by 
United Features to 561 domestic and foreign newspapers. 
Nancy started as a supporting player in a strip called 
Fritzi Ritz, soon took over the leading role. 
CONTINUED 





) Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Milton Caniff has a theory concerning Steve Canyon 
which involves the Quixotic approach to life. Thus, 
Caniff here draws Canyon after Honoré Daumier’s paint- 
ing of Don Quixote. Happy Easter plays Pancho. To 
readers of the Chicago Sun-Times and King Features 
distributed comic strip, all of this should mean, prob- 
ably, that Steve Canyon is a modern-day knight who is 
trving to prove that chivalry is not a lost art. 








Gus Edson inherited Andy and all the other Gumps 
when Sidney Smith died in 1935. He sees Andy as an 
essentially humorous creature swathed in mock eleganice, 
and painted him as the modern embodiment of Thomas 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy for that reason. But Andy is 
basically a homebody as readers of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News syndicated feature well know. As Blue 
Boy, Andy seems about to yell desperately: “Oh, Min!” 

CONTINUED 





Rube Goldberg is, as everyone knows, the man who has 
invented the dangedest, most uninventable inventions of 
our times. A cartoonist for more than 40 years, Goldberg 
is most famous for his strip “Mike and Ike” which he 
drew before he became a Pulitzer Prize-winning political 
cartoonist for the late New York Sun. Still active, Gold- 
berg here interprets the Venus de Milo as a student of 
Canasta. It has, without doubt, deep significance. 








© McNaught Syndicate 


Ham Fisher picked a natural for his Joe Palooka. 
George Bellows’ “Stag at Sharkey's” is a near-perfect re- 
fiection of the spirit of Fisher's McNaught syndicated 
strip. The chunky referee in Fisher's painting is Fisher 
himself. (see back cover) 


© King Features Syndicate 


Bela Zaboly picked a natural for his Popeye, too. 
Sebastiono del Piombo’s Christopher Columbus may not 
be a King Features sailor, but he is almost as great as 
Popeye. Note in Zaboly’s treatment, Popeye's very fine 
Italian hands. (sce back cover) 


Pictures by Leo Choplin ok 
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How to Answer 
Your Child’s Questions 


BY PIERCE G. FREDERICKS 


Behind the spoken queries of children may be unspoken 
fear or ignorance that parents must find and dispel 


®@ THE BEST OF PARENTS often find 
themselves backed against the wall, 
literally and figuratively, when it 
comes to answering the questions 
their children éan dream up. Moth- 
ers and fathers who wouldn’t think 
of injuring little feet with an ill- 
fitting pair of shoes, who can cope 
with chicken pox or with getting 
the kids to school on time, are apt 
to be completely stumped when it 
comes to answering even a simple 
question. 

Experts look with pain upon the 


casual attention parents give to an- 
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swering vital questions about reli- 
gion, drinking, death, divorce, fam- 
ily quarrels and manners. 

Parents’ failure to understand the 
deep fears behind such questions 
can lead to trouble all the way 
from excessive thumb sucking to 
serious personality disorders. You'll 
understand your child when you 
understand all his questions and 
the real meaning behind them. 

Because children’s questions and 
the proper answers in sex matters 
have been dealt with before (see 
PacEANT, May 1949), this report 














is based on a thorough -survey of 
those other vital fields in which a 
child desperately desires to learn 
and understand. 

I talked to parents to find out 
which questions gave them the 
most trouble. I talked to children 
to find how they felt about asking 
questions and how they felt about 
the. answers they received. I went 
to a distinguished group of doctors, 
clergymen, jurists and teachers* to 
find what are the best answers. 

Here is what the experts said: 

All children have about the same 
amount of curiosity. How often 
your child puts his curiosity into 
questions depends on the encour- 
agement he gets from you. It is 
highly important that he get this 
encouragement. Dr. Buxbaum ex- 
plains “children are good observers, 
but bad interpreters.” She feels 
that what children observe is per- 
haps most of the time misunder- 
stood by them. 

For example, Peter, age seven, 
received no adequate explanation 
when his fox terrier died, because 
his parents felt it frightened chil- 
dren to discuss “morbid” subjects 
with them. Peter happened to have 
broken a stringent family rule 
against crossing the street alone on 
the day of his pet’s death. Grieving 
and bewildered at his loss, he con- 
cluded that his family had in some 
way discovered his transgression 








Cornell Medical School; Dr. 1 
thor of The Pocket Book of B 
Dr. Edith 





and to punish him had caused the 
death ‘of the pet. One result was 
resentment towards his parents. 
The other was that he curbed his 
necessary and natural striving 
towards independence because he 
thought he had found a terrifying 
power of his parents to discover 
and punish him. 

Another need, experts warn, is 
for parents -to learn to distinguish 
between the apparent and real 
question. In the situation above, 
the little boy might have asked 
“Why did Rover die?” and only 
the alert parent will realize that 
this conceals the real question: 
“Did Rover die to punish me for 
crossing the street?” 

Finally, the experts were emphat- 
ic that the exact wording of an 
answer is far less important than a 
good answer that reassures the child 
that he is loved, that his home and 
those who love him are secure. 

This is what the children said: 

They know when they are get- 
ting “brush-off” answers and deeply 
resent them. If they receive brush- 
off answers too often, they stop 
asking questions. But they are 
equally resentful of and bored by 
long-winded pedantic answers. 

This is what the parents said: 

It’s all very well to say give good 
answers. We want to do that; we 
try hard. But what would the ex- 
perts do if they had my child? 


THE Experts are the first to ad- 
mit every case is a special case and 
that general rules will not apply to 
every specific situation. However, 
they say, if parents want guidance, 
we can help by showing the pattern 
of these important children’s ques- 
tions, and by indicating what our 
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experience shows the right and 
wrong responses and attitudes to 
be. That’s what they’ve done on 


these pages. 


DEATH 


“What happened to grandma?” 

“Where’s Rover gone to?” 

“Why did daddy die?” 

“Will sister wake up and want to 
get out of her grave?” 

“How old are you?” 

“When is somebody old?” 

“Do I have to die?” 

“What will happen to me when 
you die?”: 


Almost every child faces some 
sort of death situation while still 
quite young and his child mind 
grapples with questions that have 
baffled philosophers. 

Parents find these questions (and 


the mute grief that is a question in 
itself) especially hard to answer, 
because death is often a subject 
they try not to think about. Expla- 
nations usually given are: 

The victim is with God. 

Death happens when you’re old. 

The victim has “gone away.” 

Nobody understands. 

The experts say that all children 
have some fear of death, First, they 
fear for their own security—what 
would happen to them if their par- 
ents went away. Second, they fear 
death as a punishment—if they are 
naughty they may be deprived of 
someone or even die themselves. 

Answers should first emphasize 
the child’s security. He is not likely 
to die, his parents are not going to 
die soon, you are all going to be to- 
gether for years and years. If a 
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parent has died, emphasize to the 
child that there will always be 
someone to take care of him—the 
surviving parents, favorite aunt or 
older sister. Asking the child to 
pitch in and help the surviving 
parent gives an added sense of ade- 
quacy and security. If the victim is 
another child, explain that death 
is rare among children and turn 
the situation to good advantage by 
emphasizing care of health and 
safety precautions. 

Answers, secondly, should em- 
phasize to the child that death is 
not a punishment for doing or 
thinking naughty things. 

After dealing with these under- 
lying fears, the parents will wish to 
explain what death is. Keep dread 
out of the explanation—if you fear 
death yourself, the fear will quickly 
commuunicate itself to the child. 
Most experts agree that a religious 
explanation is best—if the parents 
have a sincere religious belief. 
Stress that the dead person is with 
God, the loving Father, forever— 
that he is living in Heaven, a beau- 
tiful place, and that there should 
be no sorrow for the person who 
died, only for those who are left 
behind to join him someday. 

If you are unable to offer a reli- 
gious explanation, explain that, ex- 
cept for accidents, death comes 
when a person is tired and doesn’t 
want to do things anymore. Men- 
tion all the things people have to 
accomplish before they die. Since 
children are so energetic that they 
can’t imagine “not wanting to do 
things” death becomes comfortably 
remote. Even then, death should 
not be presented as the end of 
everything, but as a rest. 

Questions about age are not 
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necessarily questions about death, 
but if the parent has explained 
that death comes to old people, the 
child is likely to wonder what “old” 
is. Hence, you should let the child 
know that you are comparatively 
young in terms of the life span. 
Whether you give your exact age is 
a matter of personal preference. 

Finally, answers to death ques- 
tions should never emphasize sad- 
ness. A surviving parent may feel 
grief for a long time, but let the 
child’s natural elasticity snap him 
back. A happy child should get 
over death fears quickly. 


DRINKING 


“What makes that man act so 
funny?” 

“Why do people get drink if it 
makes them dizzy?” 

“Have you ever been drunk?” 

“Why do you drink if it doesn’t 
taste good?” 

“What's wrong with daddy?” 

“Can I have a taste?” 

“Is he sick?” 

“When will I be old enough for 
cocktails?” 


Parents who are firm teetotalers 
have no trouble with these ques- 
tions, but people who take a mod- 
erate attitude towards alcohol 
wonder how to explain the differ- 
ence between a street drunk and a 
social cocktail. 

Experts agree that whatever atti- 
tude the parent holds, the child 
should not be made afraid of alco- 
hol. If you take an occasional 
drink, explain that a little alcohol 
relaxes grown-ups, makes them feel 
good, but even a little makes chil- 


dren drunk. “Drunk” is not being 
yourself, acting silly, bumping into 
things. Several drinks are bad for 
grown-ups, too, because it makes 
them stupid and helpless like the 
unfortunate bum in the gutter. In 
this way, the child learns to steer 
clear of street drunks because he 
knows they’re out of control—not 
because he’s been frightened. 

Drunkenness in the family is an- 
other matter. But experts say the 
attitude of the child is usually a 
reflection of the attitude of the 
sober parent. If the mother evi- 
dences fear and disgust, she under- 
mines the child’s respect and 
confidence in the father. If, on the 
other hand, she admits that father 
has had a little too much and does 
not treat the matter over seriously, 
the situation may have itive 
value in humanizing the father. If 
the parent? are intelligent drinkers, 
their example guides the child and 
there is no danger that this treat- 
ment of an occasional lapse will 
encourage him to drink. 


FAMILY QUARRELS 


“What's wrong with daddy?” 

“Don’t you love mommy any 
more?” 

“Are you and daddy mad at each 
other?” 

“Why is daddy angry with me?” 

“Is mommy sick?” 

“What was everybody yelling 
or?” 

“Why is mommy crying?” 


The position of the experts is 


pretty well summed up by Dr. 
Spock in Baby and Child Care 
when he says “It is certainly better 
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to carry on heated fights when the 
children are out of the way, but 
it’s a mistake to think that they 
aren’t aware of family tensions. 
When a child stumbles in unex- 
pectedly on a scene, I think it’s 
much better for the parents to ad- 
mit humanly that they have been 
having an argument than suddenly 
become silent and severe and order 
the child out of the room. It helps 
clear the air for everyone to admit 
that fights are one of the facts of 
life, even among grown-ups, that 
people can fight at times and still 
love and respect each other.” 

This relieves the child of several 
fears—that his home might break 
up, that he caused the fight, that 
his parents’ angry manner means 
he has done something wrong. 


DIVORCE 


“Why don’t Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
live in the same house?” 

“Will you and mother ever get 
divorced?” 

“What will happen to Billy now 
that his parents are divorced?” 

“What's divorcing?” 

“Why doesn’t Uncle John come 
with Aunt Mary any more?” 

“Why does Helen have to go 
away to school?” 

“Were you ever divorced?” 

“Who would I live with if you 
got divorced?” 


The experts point out that a 
child’s chief interest in divorce is 
selfish. Any explanation should be 
secondary to assuring him that- his 
home is secure, that mother and 
father love each other and love him 
and that all will stay together. 
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Once this reassurance is given, 
the child is ready for a simple state- 
ment of facts. Obviously the facts 
have to be softened in cases where 
they are unpleasant, but a child is 
quite capable of understanding 
that sometimes people don’t get 
along together. 

If the parents have strong feel- 
ings against divorce for religious 
reasons, they should inform them- 
selves carefully about what their 
church says on the subject for 
church members and for those out- 
side the church. They should find 
an intelligent explanation consistent 
with their beliefs. 


IF THE DIVORCE is in the child’s 
immediate family, the parents have 
an extremely important set of ques- 
tions to answer. 


“Why are you and daddy di- 
vorcing?” 

“Who'll be my mommy?” 

“Why doesn’t daddy live with 
us now?” 

“Don’t you and mommy love 
each other any more?” 

“Will I ever see daddy again?” 

“Did daddy do something bad?” 

“Where did mommy go?” 

“Why do we have to move?” 


These questions mark a great 
crisis in the child’s life. Parents 
should understand the psychiatric 
explanation of what happens at 
this time: as the child hears the 
fights, feels the tensions and begins 
to fear deprivation, he develops re- 
sentment towards his parents. 

When the divorce itself occurs, 
the child feels tremendous guilt. It 
is as though the divorce’ was a 
punishment for having felt hostile 
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towards his parents. Thus, in a 
sense, the child feels guilty of hav- 
ing caused the divorce. No matter 
how amicable the separation, all 
children have this guilt. Parents 
must explain carefully, even if the 
child doesn’t inquire, that he is 
not the cause of the divorce. 
There are various ways in which 
the guilt can be made less severe. 
(1) The child should be told about 
the divorce early so that it does not 
remain a frightening mystery. (2) 
The child should be told that even 
though the parents are separating 
he still belongs to both of them. 
The older the child, the more 
exact explanation of the causes of 
the divorce he is likely to demand. 
Never, though, should the blame 
be put all on one parent, for the 
parent who does will reap a bitter 
reward later. In adolescence, the 
child’s feelings are apt to reverse 


and he’ll go to the parent he was 
originally turned against. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 
“Why can’t we buy a boat?” 
“How much money does daddy 

make?” 

“Why don’t I go to the school 

Helen does?” 

“Are we rich?” 

“Why does Tommy get a bigger 
allowance than I do?” 

“Will we ever be poor?” 

“Why can’t I have three more 
balloons?” 


Parents are sharply divided on 
these questions. One group favors 
stretching the budget to give the 
child as much of what he asks for 
as humanly possible. “Otherwise,” 


one mother said, “it hurts their 
sense of security.” The other group 
tries to explain quite early that 
there are “things we can’t afford.” 

The experts favor the second 
group. While the child shouldn’t 
be burdened with “look how we’re 
straining already to give you 
things,” he can be told (1) that 
there are things the family can’t 
afford, (2) that the family can 
afford a new car, but they’d rather 
use the money to send the child to 
summer camp, (3) that no one likes 
to spend money foolishly and some 
things aren’t worth what they cost. 
Thus the child becomes part of the 
whole family’s effort to spend 
mo wisely. 

If a child asks how much money 
his father makes, it is likely that he 
has heard some other child boast- 
ing about his family’s income. 
Hence, if a child is told $8,000 he’s 
likely to repeat the figure and will 
probably increase it. Thus experts 
feel it’s more diplomatic to tell him 
that daddy makes enough to give 
us a house, food, presents at Christ- 
mas, and so on. 

All the foregoing questions pre- 
sume a _ reasonably comfortable 
standard of living. In cases where 
the father loses his job or serious 
financial troubles occur, a different 
set of questions comes into play. 


“Why didn’t I get my bicycle for 
Christmas?” 

“Why did daddy lose his job?” 

“Why do I have to change 
schools?” 

“Doesn’t daddy have an office 
anymore?” 

“Why do we have to move?” 


It is not only impossible to con- 
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ceal this. situati rts agree 
that “children always feel it when 
the parents go through something” 
—but there are good reasons for 
explaining it. Reasonable requests 
like a bicycle may have to be re- 
fused at this time. It is far better 
for the child to know why than to 
imagine that his parents are angry 
with him. 

It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that the situation is not the 
father’s fault. If the father is pre- 
sented as a failure, the boy may be 
robbed of one of his chief aids in 
growing up, the desire to be like 
his father. 

When the child has been given a 
good explanation, a difficult situa- 
tion may actually become a valu- 
able one. The child gets the feeling 
that the whole family is going 
feeling worth far more than any 
number of new bicycles. 


“Where is God?” 

“Is God married?” 

“Is God mad at me when I’m 
bad?” 

“Will I go to Hell?” 

“Where is Heaven?” 

“How can God and daddy both 
be my father?” 
” “Can dogs go to Heaven?” 

“What does God look like?” 


The experts are emphatic that 
parents should examine their own 
religious beliefs carefully. No par- 
ent would try to answer questions 
about an atom bomb without in- 
formation, but most of them will 
attempt to explain God with no 
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und than a half-re- 

mess ns old Sunday School les- 
son. If the parent asks himself 
“What do I really believe?” he may 
be able to pass along to his child the 
of a real personal faith. 

God is best explained as someone 
who is always watching, always un- 
seen, someone who loves us all very 
much. If your faith sanctions it, it 
helps the child to explain that He 
is particularly present in church 
and especially so at the altar. The 
experts feel it best to minimize God 
as a source of punishment. They 
feel that children are best won to 
His way desire for ap- 
proval and through love. 

Fear of punishment underlies 
many God questions. Parents should 
explain there is a vast difference 
between doing a bad thing and be- 
ing a bad child, and God will not 
punish him just because he’s 
naughty once in a while. 

Many nominally unreligious 
people feel that God is some- 
thing in all of us, the power to be 
good, dignified human beings, and 
that we should strive to realize this 
power. An explanation like this 
gives the child a step towards a 
personal philosophy. He grows up 
aware of, but not bound to, a reli- 
gion and able to make his own 
decisions later. 


“Why do Johnny and I go to 
different Sunday Schools?” 

“How can God be in two places 
at once?” 

“Which religion does God like 
best?” 

“Why are we Baptist?” 
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“Would God be mad if I went to 
a different church?” 

“Why can’t I be Catholic?” 

“Does God know which church 
I go to?” 

“Which is the best religion?” 


Parents and experts have no 
trouble agreeing that the similari- 
ties rather than the differences be- 
tween religions are what should be 


emphasized. Parents, however, fre- , 


quently don’t understand what’s 
behind these questions. If the child 
has been given a strong sense of 
God as a protector or punisher, it is 
very id searsee to discover that 
there are different religions. 

A parent should explain, there- 
fore, that all religions are equal 
before God, that although each 
family sticks to what it believes, it 
has respect and friendship for all 
faiths. Children seem _ receptive 
when it is explained to them that 
there are Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews just the way there are Eng- 
lish, Irish and Italians. The par- 
ents can also point out all religions 
have the same high purpose. 


MANNERS AND TRAINING 


“Do I have to wash my hands?” 
“Why do I have to go to bed?” 
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“What's wrong with ‘damn’: 


At some periods, between six and 
10, these questions are almost im- 
possible to answer. Instead of won- 
dering whether their child is turn- 
ing into a hoodlum, parents should 
remember that the child is asserting 
his independence and that the re- 
bellion will cease when he feels his 
independence is secure. 


Parents try various answers: 

“If you have bad manners you 
make people feel badly.” 

“Don’t you feel better when 
you're treated politely?” 

“People won't like you if you be- 
have like that.” 

The experts are against any an- 
swers that involve threats, but 
don’t guarantee that any particular 
answer will work in the short run. 
The best answer is example. If the 
child is not nagged, but lives in a 
home where all members are treat- 
ed courteously, he will conform 
simply because it is a pleasanter 
pattern of existence. 


TO GROW ON 


“Am I pretty?” 

“Do you love me or daddy 
more?” 

“Why is the ocean blue?” 

“Why are nickels bigger than 
dimes?” 

“Are you and mommy glad you 
had me?” 


“Who do you love most in the 
whole world?” 


These are questions which almost 
every child asks, which appear to 
be a regular part of growing up. 

Fanny Brice’s Baby Snooks has 
made “Why” the trademark of the 
annoying child, but “Why” ques- 
tions are actually part of a very 
exciting experience for the child. 
His command of language and con- 


‘fidence in his parents has reached 


a point where he can share experi- 
ences. When he says “Why is grass 
green?” he is actually sharing an 
exciting discovery—the fact that 
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grass is n. The information 
provided should be kept simple; the 
child is more interested in sharing 
than in an exact answer. 

If the child asks relatively few 
“Why” questions, the parent should 
ask himself if he’s cutting the child 
off or giving over-long answers. If 
the child asks an inordinately large 
number of “Why’s,” the parent 
should consider how often he talks 
to the child. 

Questions about who is loved the 
most arise because all children feel, 
to some degree, that they compete 
with one parent and their brothers 
and sisters for the affection of an- 
other parent. Experts and parents 
agree that the answer should be “I 
love you both in different ways” or 
“I love everybody equally in my 
family.” This is a good chance to 
explain to the child that it is limit- 
ing to love just one person, and 
that love is something to be ex- 
panded rather than contracted. 

“Am I pretty?” is chiefly, of 
course, a girl’s question. Little girls 
learn early that in our society the 
basic folk lore says: if you are 
pretty you attract boys and if you 
attract boys you will get married 
and if you get married you will live 
happily ever after. Hence if a nine- 
year-old gets the idea that she is 
not pretty, she may feel her whole 
life is blighted. 


NOT A PUFF IN A CARLOAD 





THOSE ARE THE QUESTIONS the 
parents asked about and the an- 
swers the experts suggested. The 
most common ways in which the 
questions are asked have been in- 
cluded in this study, but every child 
is capable of thinking up a slightly 
different way to ask about some- 
thing. The experience of the par- 
ents and experts, however, has 
made it possible to draw up the 
following Rules for Answers. 
They’re your assurance that you 
won't be stumped no matter what 
question your child asks, or how he 
asks it. 

1. Always keep the child’s security 
in mind. 

2. Don’t give too much detail or 
harp on one subject. Children’s 
attention shifts quickly. 

. Try to find out what caused the 
question, what is really on the 
child’s mind. 

. Repetition is a good indication 
that the question has more than 
its apparent content. 

. Be honest, within the limits of 
the child’s understanding. 

. Never think a child isn’t old 
enough to have answers on a 
subject. 

. If you don’t give a good answer, 
the child will make one up. 

. Ask yourself: do I really believe 
in what I’m saying, or is this an- 
swer just an easy way out? & & 





@ THE MOUNTAIN GL came to the doctor with an important problem. 
She wanted advice for her grandma—her grandma's smoking. 
“Don't fret, child,” the doctor consoled her. “A lot of women smoke.” 
“I know,” said the girl. 
“That's nothing. 
“I know that, too,” went on the girl. “But Grandma don’t exhale!” 
—Barbara KE. Morrow 


“But Grandma inhales.” 
A lot of women inhale.” 








RED 
TAPE 


BY JOEL GRAHAM 


A pictorial interpretation of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s brilliant 
new music drama The Consul 


The woman you see here is 
Magda Sorel, one of the legion 
of the displaced and the dis- 
possessed, the central character 
in a play as real and as 
strange as life. Magda Sorel 
is one of those who haunt the 
earth, tangled in Red Tape. 
For some of us, Red Tape is a 
joke—for others, elsewhere, 


it can be a diabolical weapon— 
a ribbon that strangles. This is 
Magda Sorel. You see her 
here, bewildered, wandering 
through the corridors of a 
Consulate in a totalitarian 
bureaucracy. In this maze of 
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officialdom, “her name is a 
case, her case a number, her 
number a file.” Red Tape. 
And this is the flesh-and-blood 
Madga Sorel with her 


husband, John . . . who has 


become only a memory. John 


was a leader of the under- 

ground. He has fled now to a mountain hideout to escape the 
Secret Police. Companion in misery to Magda is John’s mother, 
and here is the picture of their anguish under the badgering 

and bludgeoning of the Chief Police Agent who waits with diabolic 


patience for one or the other of the women to crack and reveal 
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the hiding place of John. 
In the Consul’s office Magda 


wears a mask of patience as 


she waits day after long day, 
beside the other beaten 


figures who seek to leave the 


country. Victims all of questions 
that must be answered, forms 
that must be filled. Red Tape 

. .. the Consul’s secretary. 

She wears a mask, too, of steel, 
to keep herself above the 
human tragedy she is obliged 
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to witness day after day. The Case of Magda 
Sorel—“Age: still young, Color of Hair: grey, Color 
of Eyes: the color of tears, Occupation: waiting”—can 
now be filed away. She has come to the tragic end 
of her road. And the case of her husband, John Sorel, 
will be settled shortly too, for he has fallen into the 
trap prepared for him by the Secret Police. For com- 
fort and convenience, their story can be dismissed 
from mind as that of two more unfortunates whose 
fate it was to be born in the wrong country. But arith- 
metic and geography can never 
fully account for lives 
that might have been salvaged 
except for that “excessive for- 
mality or mechanical adherence 
to rules and regulations” 
which is the dictionary’s polite 
definition of Red Tape. 


The people in these pictures are the 
original cast of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 


The Consul: 


Patricia Neway 


Cornell MacNeil 


Chief Police Agent 
Those Who Wait ss 

Maria Marlo and George Jongeyans 
The Secretary Gloria Lane 





Pictures by Talbot-Giles 














How to Make Up 
Your Mind 








If you can make decisions quickly, without needless fretting, 
you can be the boss—in your business or at home. Here’s how 


® LOOK BACK ON your week. Did 
you, perhaps, turn off the alarm 
and go back to sleep one morning? 
Did you eat a gooey dessert you 
knew your waistline would be bet- 
ter without? Did you bawl some- 
one out over something you now 
realize was inconsequential? Did 
you slap your child in the heat of 
the moment, neglect to phone for 
a dentist appointment, argue with 
anyone about anything? 

Although you probably don’t 
realize it, each of those things— 
and a million others we each expe- 
rience every year of our lives— 
involves a decision. To go back to 
sleep when it’s time to get up is 
to decide to take the consequences 
of being late. To put off “doing 
something” about your figure is to 
decide to get fat; when you put off 
a trip to the dentist you have de- 
cided to let your teeth get worse. 
To get excited over little things, or 
to be led by heated impulse into 
any ill-considered action, is very 
nearly the same as deciding to be 
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a nobody (and, more than likely, 
a nobody with ulcers!). 

Every decision—whether one so 
small and automatic as how to 
cross a street or one affecting your 
career or your family’s happiness 
—is important, to your peace of 
mind if not to your life. You'll 
get more done, improve your dis- 
position, protect your nerves, aid 
your digestion, sleep better at night 
and just plain get more fun out of 
life if you'll remember these three 
simple rules for making up your 
mind: 


I—Separate Wuat’s Important 
From Wuart Isn’t 

You know the woman who wor- 
ries all day about what she’s going 
to have for the evening meal. Can’t 
make up her mind until the last 
minute. Then all through the meal 
she’s wondering whether she ought 
to finish the ironing that night or 
get at some of the mending that’s 
piled up. When her husband sug- 
gests they go to the movies, she 








can’t decide whether she wants to 
see Montgomery Clift or Robert 
Mitchum. When her husband 
makes up her mind by -saying, 
“Let’s go to the Strand,” she can’t 
decide whether she should just 
wear what she’s got on or put on 
that gray suit. 

You know men, too, who are 
little fuss-budgets. They’re the 
ones who study the menu until the 
waitress is ready to scream before 
they finally select “Apple pie.” 
They’re the ones who hold a tall- 
scale debate on whether or not to 
shave before they go over to the 
Joneses’ for the evening. And 
they’re the ones who will always 
need someone—the boss, or the 
wife—to make their decisions for 
them. They never get far. 

Whenever any problem comes 
up, if you can just get into the 
habit of asking yourself, “Is this 
important?”, your decisions on 
most of your problems will be 
speeded up immeasurably. Make 
an agreement with yourself that 
if the question involves less than a 
quarter, or a dollar, or five dollars, 
(you name it), it is automatically 
not worth stewing about. 

You can set similar standards in 
relation to time. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I merely ask myself, “What 
difference will this make one year 
from now?” If the answer is “No 
difference,” I usually classify the 
problem at hand as relatively un- 
important. 

This simple separation of the 
trivia from the important will elim- 
inate the petty arguments that 
make mountains out of molehills 
at home and abroad. It’s far easier 
to give in to your sweetheart, your 
boss, your neighbor, or your dog, 


when you realize that the whole 
matter doesn’t amount to a hill of 
beans. It will help you if you'll 


remember that you are no bigger 
than the things which trouble you. 


II—Setr Up Baance SHEETS ON 
IMPORTANT PROBLEMS 

When a problem is important, it 
deserves careful study—from all 
angles. To avoid their being 
swayed by prejudice, a short-sighted 
desire for a quick profit, or an emo- 
tional urge to hurt someone or to 
get away from it all, I advise my 
clients to set up balance sheets on 
the possible solutions to major 
problems. 

The simplest way to set up a 
balance sheet is to draw a line 
down the center of a blank piece 
of paper, put your disadvantages 
on the left-hand side and your ad- 
vantages on the rigiit-hand side. 

When this is done, you get a full 
picture of the pros and cons of each 
possible solution to your problem. 
And it’s illuminating indeed to note 
how often this simple process pro- 
tects you from expensive mistakes. 
Such a balance sheet, I suspect, 
could have saved a neighbor of 
mine a lot of grief. 

The local real estate agent made 
him a good offer for his house. The 
neighbor saw the chance to make 
a good profit and closed the deal. 
Later, he found that his profit was 
more than eaten up in moving, 
renting a temporary place, and 
buying a new house that suited 
his family. 

Last week I had an enthusiastic 
phone call from a business man 
who had “just received a flattering 
offer” of another job and who 
wanted to tell me all about it. 
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Now almost anyone’s mind tem- 
porarily goes blank when he is 
complimented by an offer of a new 
job—especially when there’s more 
money in it. And this fellow was 
all ready to make the plunge, to 
escape from all the little annoy- 
ances in his present job, and to 
graze in new and distant pastures 
which always look greener. 

In fact, he was actually annoyed 
with me because I began to ask 
questions instead of sharing his 
boundless enthusiasm. But after he 
had made out a couple of balance 
sheets and “slept on” the matter 
for 10 nights, he decided that he’d 
be much better off if he stayed 
where he was. 

No matter what the problem you 
face, you will find that balance 
sheets set up advantages and dis- 
advantages so that you can spare 
yourself the mental torment that 
comes from excessive deliberation. 
Without balance sheets your de- 
cision is likely to be left hanging 
in the air. And there are few fac- 
tors that exact such a heavy toll 
on our mental condition as the in- 
ability to reach a decision. 


I11—Take Your Time... 

But when the time comes for a 
decision to be made, have the cour- 
age to go ahead and make up your 
mind. 

An important point to remem- 
ber in making any decision is that, 
when it comes to human problems, 
there are no perfect answers. I 
have never seen any course of ac- 
tion, however wise, that didn’t 
have some disadvantages. On the 
other hand, it is often necessary to 
say NO to a great many proposi- 
tions which have a number of ad- 
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vantages to recommend them. It 
is a matter of collecting as much 
evidence as possible, weighing all 
the known advantages against all 
the known disadvantages, then ar- 
riving at a decision in favor of the 
course of action which makes the 
most sense. 

One thing is sure. Anyone can 
quickly acquire the reputation for 
being brilliant if he knows how to 
make decisions. I know a highly 
successful business executive, for 
example, who has such a repu- 
tation. 

While visiting him at his office, 
his wife phoned. He sat with the 
receiver at his ear for about two 
minutes, and said nothing at all. 
Presently he smiled and com- 
mented, “Get him black ones.” 

Again we were interrupted, this 
time by his secretary, who apolo- 
gized, saying, “The manager of: 
your club wants to talk to you 
about the menu for the company 
dinner next Wednesday night. He 
has three possible menus for you 
to select from. Can you speak to 
him now?” 

“Tell him to use Menu No. 1,” 
was my friend’s reply. 

When his secretary left the room, 
he turned to me and laughed, 
“After all, what difference does it 
make? I’ve seen his menus for 
other company dinners. One is-as 
good as another.” 

Just before I left this executive’s 
office, he was interrupted by an 
assistant who rushed in with a 
telegram and said, excitedly, “I’m 
sorry to interrupt you, but this is 
an important matter that we ought 
to decide right away. What shall I 
wire them?” 

My friend read the telegram. 
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HOW TO MAKE UP YOUR MIND 


“When do we have to make up our 
minds about this?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“Oh, today—today sure!” re- 
plied the assistant. 

“What time today?” 

“Well, they close down there at 
five e’clock. We should wire them 
by four, anyhow.” 

“All right, Joe. Get me all the 
correspondence and reports on this 
matter. It’s only 11 o'clock. I'll 
let you know about 3:30.” 

So, if you want to develop the 
reputation of being an able person, 
begin right now to practice making 
quick decisions on unimportant 
matters. And the first time an im- 
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portant problem comes along, get 
out a paper and pencil and start 
working up your balance sheets on 
all promising solutions. 

Take all the time you’re allowed. 
Don’t make any premature deci- 
sions on important matters. 

But when the time comes, don’t 
be afraid to make up your mind. 
Don’t be afraid to act. And, hav- 
ing acted, don’t waste your energies 
wondering “what if” you hadn't. 

I never have been able to find 
out who wrote, “On the plains of 
hesitation bleach the bones of 
countless millions who, at the dawn 
of victory, sat down to rest, and 
resting, died.” as 





THE GIRL 
ON THE COVER 





Will Meatball be the first U. S. traitor ever to be executed? 


— 


. 72 o/ 


The San Quentin gas chamber will get “The Meatball,” unless a higher court 
reverses his death sentence for treason. He’s U. S.-born Tomoya Kawakita, war- 
time interpreter in a Jap prison camp who flogged and abused American prisoners, 
was charged with direct responsibility for the death of a Marine. He was con- 
victed of treason and found guilty of eight overt acts in 1948. Now—he waits. 








A Rogues’ Gallery—and a Few Surprises 





AMERICA’S TRAITORS 


The ery of traitor is everywhere during and after every 
war, yet few have heen tried, fewer convicted and none 
ever executed for treason against the United States 


@ you MAY THINK, especially in convicted of Treason unless on the 
view of recent headlines, that a Testimony of two Witnesses to the 
Rogues’ of all America’s same overt Act, or on Confession in 
traitors would stretch from here to i 


the only crime defined in the 
Constitution) contradicted a bloody 
world history,rext conciupep, pace 62 


Our First Treason Case 
The Whiskey Rebellion, 1794 


From tar and feathers for tax col- 
lectors, Penisylvania farmers’ resis- 
tance to the excise tax on their chief 
export, whiskey, grew to armed march 
on Pittsburgh and talk of secession. 
Two lesser cogs in the movement were 
sentenced to die as traitors, but Presi- 
dent Washington pardoned them. 
Until 1942, all other U. S. treason 
prosecutions came to the same end. 
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World War I Brought’ : 


For helping Lt. Krug . . . Max Stephan got life 


Michigan had no gallows, but it was readying one for Max Stephan in July, 
1943, when, 12 hours before the Detroit German-American was scheduled to hang 
for treason, FDR commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. His betrayal 
“was not part of a preconceived plan”; it was more like manslaughter than 
murder. For Luftwaffe Oberleutnant Hans Peter Krug, escaped from a Canadian 
prison camp, Bundist Stephan had procured food, clothes, money, a woman and 
a Chicago contact. The chief witness against him said that such disloyalty would be 
tolerated only in America. The witness: Lt. Krug. (Theodore Donay, who served 
61% years for not reporting Stephan, vanished in April—perhaps to “mystery sub”) 


Martin James Monti— Robert Best—life* Douglas Chandler—tlife 
25 yrs.* 
Can words alone constitute treason against the United States? The six decisions 
above give a new answer: yes. Words sent over the enemy’s short-wave—to make 
troops homesick, to discourage those at home—are not like words from an Ameri- 
can soapbox. And when the enemy pays you to give him this verbal “aid and 
comfort,” to so “adhere” to him, you cannot call on the concept of free speech 
in your defense. So learned these six: Monti, who flew a P-38 into German terri- 
tory in hopes of joining the Luftwaffe, then broadcast from Berlin as Martin 
Weithaupt; he almost got away with it, but he became the first American ever 
to confess treason in open court . . . veteran newsman Best, who demanded the 





For hiidines one of eight Nazi saboteurs . Hans Max Haupt got life 


Hans Max Haupt, naturalized American, raised his son Herbert to be a Nazi, 
so when war broke out Herbert went to Germany. His return to the U. S., one 
June night in 1942, was by German U-boat, in company with about $200,000, 
a load of sabotage equipment and seven other saboteurs. Herbert soon turned up 
at his father’s house in Chicago. Two months later, Herbert and five other 
saboteurs were electrocuted as spies;.the other two are in prison. And for help- 
ing him on his abortive mission: Herbert's father was found guilty of treason. 
Two other Chicago men were convicted of the lesser crime of misprision of trea- 
son (that is, concealment of a traitorous act). They got five years, are now free. 
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Axis Sally—-10-30 yrs.* Tokyo Rose—10 yrs." Herbert Burgman— 
(Mildred Gillars) (Iva D’ Aquino) 6-20 yrs.* 


life of one Jew for every European killed in the war . . . fanatical Chandler, 
who was paid $750 a month for his broadcasts . . . sexy-voiced Axis Sally, whose 
Smiling Through program made soldiers yearn for home and love . . . the one 
of six Tokyo Roses who clung to her U. s. citizenship and thus doomed — 
‘to a treason trial . . . and Herbert Burgman, former employee of the U. 
Embassy in Berlin. Few disagreed with the verdicts, but some pointed out an 
irony: Axis broadcasters who had renounced their American citizenship were 
in the clear, and so were Axis-line followers of our domestic press and radio. 

* indicates appeal pendi THOSE ARE THE TRAITORS; TURN PAGE FOR THE ALSO-RANS 
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But What of the Famous “Traitors”? Why Are 


These were never tried 


enka fs ne 
Benedict Arnold Jefferson Davis was Ezra Pound, judged 
escaped pardoned insane 


Benedict Arnold’s name is synonymous with “traitor,” yet the fact is that he 
was never brought to trial. He escaped to England where he collected £6,000 
and lived comfortably the rest of his life . . . Jefferson Davis et al were cleared 
by President Johnson’s Proclamation of Pardon and Amnesty in 1868; the 
Supreme Court had agreed with Republican fire-eaters that the Confederates 
were traitors, but you can’t indict a whole people. (New England secessionists 
of the War of 1812 had not been prosecuted, either) . . . Poet Ezra Pound broad- 
cast for Mussolini, but an American jury found him insane, unfit for treason 
trial; he’s in St. Elizabeth’s mental hospital, has since won poetry's highest award. 


And these, contrary to popular impressions, were never 
wv , wowsaye 


Eugene Debs— Alger Hiss— Judith Coplo 
Espionage Act Perjury Conspiracy 


Eugene Debs, five times the Socialist candidate for President, was a victim of 
the now-revised 1917 Espionage Act. He got 10 years for speaking out against 
World War I. Modern cases are more complicated and fine-pointed. Alger Hiss 
was sentenced not for turning confidential government papers over to Soviet- 
agent Chambers, but for saying he had not done so. Judith Coplon was 
convicted not of treason, not of espionage, but of conspiracy to commit espionage. 
Joe McWilliams, Yorkville anti-semite, was one of 30 assorted stars in the mass 
sedition trial that was 1944's wholesale Smith Act prosecution of fascist-minded 
Americans; all were charged with conspiring to damage armed forces morale. 








Aaron Burr—Western empire? 


Former Vice President Burr had 
asked Britain, then Spain, to help him 
invade western U. but it wasn't 
— later that foreign archives 
spilled out actual proof. Cop- 
perheads (Confederate fifth column- 
ists) were freed by Supreme Court, 


John Brown—traitor or martyr? 


one Brown, fiery abolitionist, was 
anged for his raid on the Harper's 
Ferry arsenal, but Virginia, not U. S., 
swung the noose. Many state “traitors” 
were simply reformers: Thomas Dorr, 
crusader for universal manhood suf- 
frage in Rhode Island; Mormon Jo- 





and prosecutions over the unpopular 
1850 esc Slave Law fell t et 


Region 


seph Smith, lynched in Illinois; Penn- 
sylvania’s Homestead Strikers (1892). 


Smith Act 


but the government ultimately dropped the case. In the case of the 11 Com- 
munists, the jury decided that the Communist Party advocates armed revolution; 
such advocacy is illegal under the Smith Act (though not under the treason law) 
so their party anne alone was enough to convict the 11 Communists of 


“seditious conspiracy is is a new aspect of an old problem—at what point 
does individual freedom become dangerous to the general welfare? Thus the 
story of treason changes as the world situation, the national temper, peripheral 
laws and court interpretations change. But through it all, just as it was set down 
163 ae ag°, the constitutional law of treason stands, firm protection of democracy. 
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Treason had almost always been 
the “crime” of displeasing the rul- 
ing clique; it had included every- 
thing from an ill-timed laugh to 
political opposition. 

Summary treason “trials” had 
invariably led to barbarous punish- 
ments. The Romans hurled traitors 
to death from the Tarpeian Rock. 
Frederick II wrapped them in lead 
and threw them into blazing fur- 
naces. Even in “enlightened” Eng- 
land, the standard sentence was 
hanging, drawing and quartering— 
a horrible process of disemboweling 
the traitor, alive, cutting his body 
in four quarters and sending his 
severed head to decorate a spike 
on London Bridge. 

The men who saw America as a 
land of the free had a different 
idea. Here, loyalty was not due to 
any individual, only to the form of 
government itself. Treason was to 
be known by deed, not by thought 
or word. And the traitorous deed 
was itself carefully circumscribed. 
It is not enough to plot a war 
against the United States, as Aaron 
Burr doubtless did; treason “shall 
consist only in levying War against 
them.” It is not enough to give 
United States secrets to a foreign 
power, as the jury, in effect, de- 
cided that Alger Hiss had done; 
the power must be an enemy, and 








times of crisis, the inflexibility of 
this definition of treason has been 
a frustration. They have expanded 
it, in a measure, by passing separate 
laws to deal with “sedition” and 
“espionage” of their own definition. 

such separate laws have 
accomplished just what the writers 
of the Constitution hoped to avoid: 
under the Sedition Law of 1798, 
for worst example, Jeffersonian edi- 
tors were sent to prison for writing 
or saying anything “false, scandal- 
ous or malicious” against the gov- 
ernment. That Sedition Law was 
a tool of the Federalists in a bitter 
political s ie. Others have at- 
tempted to nip modern methods of 
treason which the Constitution 


tor’s point of view. 

But the original tre 
unchanged. Perhaps 
Washington could see 
Gallery it has produced, hi 
tion would also be 
the day when, 
dict Arnold’s 
“Traitors are 
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Though the atom bomb remains America’s warning to 
aggressors, development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes has not been forgotten. This 13-page 
report shows what the nation’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is doing about the atom for times of peace 
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What is the AEC? 
Are bombs its sole concern? 
Here are the answers to 


today’s biggest questions 


® THE PHOTOGRAPH on the preced- 
ing page is of an atom bomb ex- 
ploding during testing operations 
at Eniwetok in 1948. In a way this 
picture represents not only the gen- 
eral attitude of the public toward 
the work of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission but 
also the public knowledge of AEC’s 
continuing program. To most 
Americans atomic energy stands 
for military destruction. 

The photograph at the top of 
this page is of a bit of uranium 
being polished down for micro- 
scopic examination at one of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s re- 
search laboratories. It represents 
pretty much what the public does 
not know about the work of AEC: 
though atomic energy is being ex- 
ploited to its fullest for military 
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purposes, almost every scrap of 
nuclear research conducted by AEC 
toward bomb construction can be 
and is being utilized toward fur- 
thering peacetime uses of the most 
powerful forces in nature. 

Aside from the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is working towards finding 
a way to produce cheap power from 
atomic energy to provide light, 
transportation and mechanical en- 
ergy for manufacturing purposes. 
It is making immense contributions 
to medicine and biology, and it is 
uncovering bit by bit the very se- 
cret of life itself. 

What is the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? It is a government agency 
empowered by Congress, and pro- 
vided with funds from Congress, to 
find out everything possible about 
the atom and nuclear physics. It is 
not, however, a government mo- 
nopoly. Its funds are paid out to 
such contractors as the General 
Electric Company, the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, the University 
of Chicago and the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation to 
maintain, organize and administer 
uranium and plutonium production 
plants, laboratories and research 
work. The AEC coordinates all 
findings and fixes basic policy, but 
the contractors do the work freely 
and with a minimum of govern- 
ment interference. Of AEC’s ap- 
proximate annual expenditures of 
$700 million, something like 90 
per cent is paid out to its contrac- 
tors. But AEC, as the map on the 
next page indicates, is a vast opera- 
tion. Fortune Magazine last year 
estimated that: 

“The AEC has a larger invest- 


ment in real estate, plant and 











ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE 


equipment than General Motors 
Corporation. 

“Runs more buses than the city 
of Philadelphia. 

“At Hanford alone has an inven- 
tory with the same number of items 
as the Montgomery Ward cata- 
logue. 

“Owns or leases more land than 
all Rhode Island. 

“Could not use the Empire State 
building as a warehouse: much too 
small.” 

Of course, AEC is presently pri- 
marily concerned with the improve- 
ment and manufacture of bombs 
and with other military applica- 
tions of atomic energy. A great 
deal of time and money are being 
spent right now to develop an 
atomic reactor (a machine for pro- 
ducing atomic power) to the point 
where it can propel submarines. 
But AEC is not forgetting that 
peace is possible nor that atomic 
power has a place in a peaceful 
world. PacEANT’s report on these 
pages is designed to .indicate the 
work of AEC in the realm of the 
peaceful atom. 

Reporting on atomic energy for 
peaceful uses, Sumner T. Pike, act- 
ing chairman of AEC, told an 
audience at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege in March that work on atomic 
energy may be classified in three 
main categories: Weapons, Power 
and Applications of Radioactive 
Isotopes. Said Mr. Pike: 

“Weapons. We are manufactur- 
ing, stockpiling and doing con- 
tinuous research and development 
work on atomic weapons with the 
ambition of having a greater num- 
ber of more effective weapons than 
any possible rival. 

“Power. While weapon produc- 


tion is a going concern, in our ef- 
forts to get power from nuclear 
energy we are only now emerging 
from the laboratory and the design 
stage into preliminary construction. 
. . . There is already one reactor 
under construction in Idaho. The 
building of another one should 
start in the same area about as soon 
as the frost gets out of the ground 
this spring. A third one looking 
forward eventually to a power 
plant for naval vessel propulsion 
is in the advanced design stage. . 

By bold experimentation with these 
new machines we hope to arrive 
at good answers in a shorter time 
and with fewer steps than has pre- 
viously accompanied our develop- 
ment of other power producers. 

“Application of Radioactive Iso- 
topes. Their use has grown so that 
in medical and biological research 
alone it is reasonably accurately 
estimated that 40 per cent of all 
work done in this field makes use 
of radioactive elements. . . . Usually 
these isotopes are sold at approxi- 
mate cost, but in the case of cancer 
research, they are made free to the 
user.” 

In the vast network maintained 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
there are some 14 major research 
centers. They all contribute active- 
ly to one or another—and usually 
all three—of the categories Sumner 
Pike refers to. On the following 
pages, PacEANT Magazine, with the 
cooperation of the AEC, investi- 
gates the non-secret activities of 
five of the most important of these 
centers in order to give the reader 
some idea of the tremendous im- 
portance—and the amazing growth, 
since the end of World War II— 


of our atomic energy program. 
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is nowhere better demonstrated 
than in this map prepared with 
the cooperation of the AEC. The 
installations in black panels are 
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those which are discussed on the 
following pages. The plants at 
Hanford, Wash., and K-25 at Oak 
Ridge are production centers for 
the uranium and plutonium used 
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for making bombs and, eventually, or so, mean the most to America 
peacetime power. Buj the work go- at peace. Many of the installations 
ing on constantly in the labora- ate duplicated in order to achieve 
tories and research centers is the widest protective dispersal possible 
work which will, in the next decade _ against any potential attack. 
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OAK RIDGE OPERATIONS 


Most famous of all atomic re- 
search centers in the world is at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The fac- 
tory in the photograph at the top 
of this page is the most important 
single element in this very impor- 
tant atomic center. It is known, 
mysteriously, as K-25. Actually it 
is a plant for the production of 
U-235—the form in which uranium 
is used to produce atomic energy. 
K-25 is more than half a mile long. 
It covers 130 acres and took almost 
two years to build. It is managed 
as a factory on an industrial basis 
by the Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Corporation at a cost of some 
$60 million a year. 

Also at Oak Ridge is the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory which 
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produces radioactive isotopes. With 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, operating under a single 
contract involving 24 cooperating 
Southern universities, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory comprises the 
bulk of AEC research activity in 
the Oak Ridge area. On April 1, 
this year, the Institute of Nuclear 
Studies opened the first cancer re- 
search center in AEC history. Us- 
ing isotope therapy, based on atomic 
research, the Institute will pay spe- 
cial attention to children suffering 
leukemia—a cancer of the blood. 

K-25, itself, reflects the produc- 
tion end of the atomic research 
program. With the plant at Han- 
ford, Washington, which manufac- 
tures plutonium—the man-made 














element—K-25 1s at the very core 
of our nation’s atomic business. 
More than 30,000 people live in 
and around Oak Ridge, more than 
20,000 live near Hanford—virtu- 
ally every one of them is contribut- 
ing in some way to the production 
of plutonium and uranium. Both 
of these materials, produced by ex- 
tremely complicated and _ secret 
processes, are the best substances 
available for use in atomic weapons. 

To many people the production 
of such materials for weapons in 
great quantities seems shocking, 
but Sumner Pike, as acting head 
of AEC, recently pointed out that * 
“the uranium 235 and the pluto- 
nium—while at present largely go- 
ing into weapon shapes—need not 
necessarily be used as weapons. If 
and when the atmosphere of inter- 
national relationships improves,” 
said Pike, “where it seems safe to 
do so, this material can be taken 
from the weapon stockpile and put 
into nuclear power plants for the 
benefit of mankind. The reverse is 
equally true; power plant fuel is 
easily converted back to weapon 
uses. . . . This illustrates perhaps 
best of all the duality of good 
and evil of atomic energy as we 
know it.” 

As yet there are great difficulties 
involved in developing cheap ways 
to use atomic power in homes and 
factories. But these difficulties will 
someday be overcome. When they 
are, the so-called “weapon stock- 
pile” of atomic materials will be 
there for all to use—to run cars, 
airplanes and electric generators by 
means of atomic energy. In the 
meantime, these same raw materials 
are being piled up against the catas- 
trophe of war. 











With headquarters in Du Page 
County, Illinois, 25 miles southwest 
of Chicago, Argonne National Lab- 
oratory is the major research center 
in the Midwest. Operated by the 
University of Chicago, Argonne is 
an association of 31 universities, 
colleges and institutions as widely 
varied as the Mayo Foundation 
and the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


Argonne’s prime objective is to 
advance basic research and devel- 
opment work in the physical and 
biological sciences. It is not a pro- 
duction center or a factory, though 
it does, like most other atomic re- 
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ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORY 
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search centers, develop tools for 
working with nuclear materials. 
Since radioactivity makes nuclear 
research dangerous, much of the 
work must be done by remote con- 
trol. Argonne scientists invented 
the remote control manipulator be- 
ing used in the picture above. It 
is so finely balanced that it can 
pour single drops of liquid from 
one tube to another. Argonne also 
develops radiation detecting instru- 
ments (like Geiger counters), but 
its principal work is concerned 
with increasing the efficiency of 
atomic piles as a source of radio- 
active materials and atomic energy. 
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BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORATORY 


The two photographs above 
symbolize the range of activity be- 
ing carried on at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory at Upton, 
Long Island—maijor research cen- 
ter in the vast AEC chain for the 
Northeast. 

The hornet is taking a radio- 
active meal in order to help physi- 
cists detect possibly harmful radia- 
tion from the nuclear reacters 
(atomic power plants) used at most 
production and research centers. 
Tests have already shown that hor- 
nets accumulate barium—one of 
the materials which might leak 
from a reactor in radioactive form. 
Radioactive barium would, of 
course, be deadly in sufficient 
amounts. The hornet helps to de- 
termine how much is leaking and 
further work indicates how scien- 


tists now—and factory workers in 
the future—might be protected. 
The technician in the second 
photograph is loosening a bolt on 
a high pressure cloud chamber used 
in the investigation of cosmic rays. 
Research in this field is providing 
clues to atmospheric behavior and 
the amounts of naturally radio- 
active material in the air. 
Brookhaven is operated by a 
non-profit corporation known as 
Associated Universities, Inc., which 
includes Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Princeton, 
University of gPennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Rochester and Yale. Like 
all of AEC’s research centers it 
operates completely democratically 
and in an atmosphere of unham- 
pered scientific investigation. 
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RADIATION LABORATORY, BERKELEY 
Since 1930, when Ernest O. Law- 


rence developed the _ cyclotron 
(atom-smasher), tremendously im- 
portant nuclear research has been 
conducted at the University of 
California at Berkelgy. In 1936 the 
Radiation Laboratory was estab- 
lished, with Lawrence as the di- 
rector, to administer this research. 
The Laboratory is still an integral 
part of the University. 
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The main purpose of the Radia- 
tion Laboratory over the years has 
been to develop instruments and 
facilities for, and to do research 
and graduate teaching in, nuclear 
physics, nuclear chemistry, and the 
medical and biological sciences as 
they relate to nuclear physics. 

During World War II the Radi- 
ation Laboratory carried on an um- 
portant program for the Manhat- 








tan Engineer District, developing 
the electro-magnetic separation 
process which was applied on an 
industrial scale at Oak Ridge. Its 
chemists were also instrumental in 
the development of the plutonium 
separation process applied at Han- 
ford. After the war the Atomic 
Energy Commission assumed sup- 
port of the Laboratory’s extensive 
research and development pro- 
gram, which is now devoted almost 
entirely to fundamental research. 

Since 1934 these major research 
instruments have been developed 
at the Radiation Laboratory: 

1. A 37-inch cyclotron, which is 
now in use on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University. 

2. A 60-inch cyclotron, 
pleted in 1939. 

3. A 184-inch synchro-cyclotron 
(left) completed in 1946 and 


com- 


presently the most powerful atom- 


smasher in the world. 

4. A synchrotron completed in 
1948. 

5. A linear accelerator completed 
in 1947. 

6. In process of development is 
the largest accelerator for the pro- 
duction of atomic materials ever 
contemplated, a six-billion electron 
volt bevatron (proton synchro- 
tron), completion is scheduled 
within three years. 

Among its major research ac- 
complishments in various fields, the 
Radiation Laboratory can boast: 

1. The discovery of eight new 
elements. 

2. The discovery of literally hun- 
dreds of radioactive isotopes of com- 
mon elements; examples, hydrogen 
3 and carbon 14. 

3. Much new information on 
radioactivity and heavy elements. 


4. First production and extensive 
study of mesons (part of the 
atom) in the laboratory. 

5. Experimental verification of 
existence of exchange forces in the 
nucleus. 

6. Wide range of important re- 
sults in studies of interaction of 
nuclear icles. 

7. Using carbon 14, great prog- 
ress has been made at the Radia- 
tion Laboratory in_ elucidating 
previously secret processes of photo- 
synthesis and in revealing the 
chemical cycle of photosynthesis— 
the process by which plants trans- 
form the sun’s energy into plant 
energy and food. 

8. With the aid of radioactive 
tracers, extensive work has been 
done in elucidating both normal 
metabolic processes and the abnor- 
mal disease processes of the body. 

9. The biological group of scien- 
tists at the Laboratory have been 
among the pioneers in applying 
radioactive substances to the ex- 
perimental treatment of certain dis- 
eases, including leukemia, polycy- 
themia and thyroid disease. 

10. Since the war one group 
has been engaged in synthesizing 
“tagged” biological compounds, 
such as sugars used in research on 
diabetes. 

11. A good example of the Labo- 
ratory’s biological work was the 
recent experiments which may 
clarify the cause of arteriosclerosis, 
and which may result in a test to 
reveal the presence of the disease 
before heart attacks occur. 

Work along all these lines em- 
phasizes the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s concern with peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and nuclear 
physics wherever possible. 
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LOS ALAMOS SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 


The Los Alamos Scientific Labo- 
ratory in New Mexico was estab- 
lished early in 1943 for the express 
purpose of creating atomic bombs. 
The success of its efforts has been 
demonstrated by the terrible explo- 
sions at Alamagordo, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945, at Bikini in 
1946, and at Eniwetok in 1948. Los 
Alamos is still the place where 
A-bombs are designed. 

When the Laboratory’ was 
opened, under the University of 
California’s direction, its staff 
numbered about 30 scientists. To- 
day, still run bythe University 
under a contract with the Atomic 
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Energy Commission, it employs 
more than 2,000 scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians. While the 
Laboratory’s principal objective is 
still research and development in 
the military applications of nuclear 
energy, it is now one of the finest 
general nuclear energy research 
centers in the world. Its activities 
cover almost every field associated 
with the production and use of 
nuclear energy, such as physics, 
chemistry, metallurgy, biology 
(above—a worker prepares samples 
of a radioactive bacterial culture), 
medicine and engineering. 
Accomplishments in the weapons 








field are, of course, highly classified 
and cannot be discussed publicly. 
However, the extent of the Labora- 
tory’s work in unclassified fields is 
indicated by the number of tech- 
nical papers cleared for publication 
since the end of the war. There 
have been more than 500 of these. 

Among the Laboratory’s princi- 
pal unclassified achievements are 
the creation of two nuclear reac- 
tors, or piles, both of which are 
still the only ones of their types in 
existence. One is called the “fast 
reactor,” because it operates on fast 
neutrons as differentiated from re- 
actors which operate with thermal 
(slow) neutrons. Reactors with simi- 
lar characteristics are now under 
development as part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s reactor de- 
velopment program. The second 
reactor at Los Alamos is named the 
“water boiler” and it is of the “ho- 
mogeneous” type. Its concentrated 
active material is mixed in a water 
solution. This type of construction 
permits the heart of the reactor to 
be very small, and its design ap- 
pears to be useful for small-scale 
nuclear reactors for research work. 
Eventually it may prove practical 
for the production of useful power. 

In the medical field, Los Alamos 
has created many radioactive com- 
pounds and elements for distribu- 
tion by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. These substances, labeled 
with atoms such as carbon 14, ni- 
trogen 15 and sulfur 35, are distrib- 
uted by the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory for -research projects 
throughout the U. S. The health 
group also studies the effects of 
various types and dosages of radia- 
tion on animal and human tissues 
(below) so that safe limits for 


individuals working with radioac- 
tive substances can be established. 

Though a major portion of the 
Laboratory’s effort is expended on 
currently classified projects, eventu- 
ally much of the basic knowledge 
gained in this work will be made 
available to the public. It will then 
contribute materially to man’s 
knowledge of new things in our 
physical world. 

This, then, is the story of Amer- 
ica’s peaceful atomic research pro- 
gram—a vast investigation into the 
unknown. And though the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
must still devote the major part of 
its efforts toward military objec- 
tives, and priority has already been 
given this year to the development 
of power plants for naval craft, 
peace is not forgotten. The atom 
may yet serve man exclusively and 
constructively for good. 
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GO TO THE ANT, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise. Do this, 
and you will probably find yourself 
smack-dab in the middle of somebody's 


picnic pie. de 


THIS IS THE MONTH when Old 
Mom Nature gets in her best licks, and 
I think it is also the favorite month 
of a friend of mine named Alice. who 
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happens to be licensed to operate as a 
dog. 

" Alice is a shepherd by breed and a 
gopher control agent by profession. 

Be the weather stifling hot by sum- 
mer, or bitter cold by winter, Alice 
wears the same coat the year ‘round. 
Old Mom Nature looks out for Alice. In 
the wintertime her hair is thick and 
heavy with oil—and right now it’s be- 
coming soft and fluffy—fluffier than last 
year—and so, in her own away, Alice 
informs me that we're due for a hot 
summer. Because of the special recon- 
ditioning that Alice’s coat gets, she’s 
happy with her one year-round coat. 
My wife isn’t. 


1” 


MOTHER NATURE is a clever old 
girl, but she can’t cook. Any darn fool 
knows you don’t add that much salt, 
when making sea water. 


I'VE ASKED a lot of people—poets, edi- 
tors, artists, philosophers and plumbers: 
what do they think Mother Nature looks 
like? I got some silly answers. Isn't it 
strange thai. man has a concrete visuali- 
zation of Father Time, Neptune and all 
of those people? Even Death, whom man 
meets but once, is a familiar figure. But 
Mother Nature, with us all the time, is 
not personified as a folk or legendary 
figure as far as I (Beck) can find out. 


geal 


Will some reader correct me on this? 

Nobody seems to know what she looks 
like, perhaps because she’s 2 woman of 
such variable moods. Ernie Maxwell, an 
aitist who climbed up to the top of a 
mountain years ago, and seldom comes 
down, pictures Mother Nature as a 
wholesome old babe, generously propor- 
tioned and generously disposed. 

Harriet Stone, a poet j.g. who lives 
in Seattle, sees Mother Nature as an 
ever-young madcap with flowers and 
birds’ nests in her hair—but my, friend 
Abe, a philosopher who pilots an ele- 
vator, sees Nature as a mother who 
despairs of her children because they 
are unappreciative of the blessings she 
bestows, and the old girl scolds, and 
punishes by inflicting upon mischievous 
mankind the thrashings of cyclones and 
hurricanes. And once, for being naugh- 
ty, she sent New York to bed without 
its water. 

Be that as it may, it is strange that 
we have no visualization—no established 
figure that is Old Mom Nature. 

Send me your picture of her, dear 
reader, and if I like it well enough to 
reproduce in my Paceant column, I'll 
bake you a cookie. 


CLYy 


SOLVED AT LAST! A satisfactory an- 


‘swer to why that chicken crossed the 


road has finally been offered. On the 
other side of the road the chicken saw 
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one of those $12,000 G.I. houses. The 
chicken just plain figured it was a hen- 


house. y 


JUST GOING ALONG 
FOR THE GAG ... 

The most serious figure in history is 
the American business man. Oh—it’s 
true that he cuts up at conventions—and 
he throws buns around at the weekly 
lunch meeting of The Worm-Gear Club 
—but when it comes to his business, 
that’s serious. 

An exception is the head of the Los 
Angeles Brush Mfg. Corp. The firm 
makes all kinds of practical industrial 
brushes—strictly business—but its presi- 
dent delights in 
designing gag 
brushes that are 
pure whimsy, and 
every now and 
again he brings 
out a new one. 
Latest is a two- 
coat paint brush. 
[See left] 


- 1s ° ° 
wes oe In its advertis- 


ing the firm presents the two-coat “brush 
in dead seriousness, claiming that now, 


at last, the painter may apply the 


primer coat and the finish coat with ~ 


one fell swoop. 

The firm has turned out many revo- 
lutionary brushes—a bristle-less brush 
for Mexican hairless dogs, a magnetized 
hair brush that withdraws hairpins, 
paper clips and metal filings from mi- 
lady's hair as she brushes it—and a 
boy's neck brush [see below] that oper- 
ates on a dry- 
cleaning _princi- 
ple. This if a 
circular plastic 
ring, with the 
bristles facing in. 

It is placed over 
the boy's head at 
birth, and as he 
grows it becomes 


permanently in- NECK-CLEANER 


stalled. The natural movements of the 
boy—jumping, squirming, jiggling—pro- 
duce the friction that keeps his neck 
clean. 

All this is very silly, very unbusiness- 
like. And yet, useless as these brushes 
are, they are actually in production. 
People order them, just going along 
with the gag. 

There is a note of reassurance in the 
news that men will buy brushes just 
to laugh at. Nonsense is very impor- 
tant. There might not be anything 
basically funny in a little buttonhole 
bouquet that squirts water in a victim's 
eye—but the fact remains that if Adolf 
Hitler had owned a squirt-flower, and 
had delighted in squirting his friends 
down at the beer hall, the history of 
the world might have been different. 


AH, WOOD, 

*TWERE ALL IN VEIN! 
I think that I shall never see 
Newspapers (fashioned from a tree) 
Except with headlines all a-flood 
Of victims navel-deep in blood. 
(Papers-are made for guys like me— 
I wish they'd never felled the tree.) 


Pa —Rod Maclean 


HOLLYWOOD always has a special 
topic of conversation. Right now the 
chief topic among the glamorpans is 
“children.” That's Hollywood's latest 
fad—children. Your children, however, 
must be under three, or you don’t rate. 


Adopted ones count. fi 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
MAN IN YOUR LIFE 
If you should just happen to be a 
free-lance writer, the most important 
man in your life might well be your 
mail carrier. That's what a fellow name 
of John Weaver tells me, and he just 
happens to be a free-lance writer. 
John is a dogged optimist who looks 
like something that just stepped out of 
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a St. Patrick’s Day card. 

Back in 1940, a very high class year 
indeed if you don’t hold it up to a 
strong light, John Weaver's assets in- 
cluded four things. He had: 

1. A good-looking wife. 

2. A beat-up Chevrolet. 

3. $500. 

4. A job on the Kansas City Star. 

For the first three assets John had an 
affectionate and respectful regard. The 
fourth gave him a pain in the isosceles. 
He was fed up with being a newspaper 
reporter. He wanted to ‘be an author. 
The Weavers, in fact, had saved up that 
$500 for the express purpose of enabling 
John to quit his job and become just 
that. So he did quit, and the Weavers 
piled their small .belongings into the 
car and pointed its radiator cap toward 
Southern California. 

I asked him why he couldn’t have 
tried becoming an author in Kansas 
City. For some reason he considered this 
a preposterous notion, and I suppose it 
was silly of me to have asked. 

The Weavers pulled into Hollywood 

on a sunny Saturday and straight-away 
found a studio. Not a house—a studio. 
It was an ex-rumpus room on the top 
floor of a house on a hill. John and 
Harriet moved in, at $35 per month. 
(In 1940 things were different.) 
— John began flailing his typewriter and 
filling the mails with articles and short 
stories—and soon Mr. Cluny, the mail 
carrier, was bringing them back in their 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes. 

Mr. Cluny was becoming an increas- 
ingly important figure in John Weaver's 
life. John used to watch him making 
his way down the street. At first John 
was nonchalant about it and would wait 
for Cluny to go by before padding down 
the stone steps in his slippers, to look 
in the mail box. That was at first, but 
as the $500 became $400 and then $300 
and then $200, John took to going down 
to the street to wait for Mr. Cluny. His 
fate, his future—was in that worn’ old 
sack that Mr. Cluny carried. 

Mr. Cluny always knew what was in 


John’s mail—mostly fat envelopes con- 
taining returned manuscripts. The 
months went on and Harriet began 
talking of getting a job. A job in an 
advertising agency would be nice. . . 

The day that Harriet broke their last 
five-dollar bill was the day that Mr. 
Cluny’s step was lighter, brisker, as he 
approached the Weavers’ mail box. 
There was sadness in Cluny’s face when 
he brought the fat envelopes. Today 
there was hope in his face because this 
was a thin envelope, thin enough to 
hold maybe even a check—and it bore 
the imprint of Collier’s Magazine, and 
it was a check. ; 

When Cluny saw the lights go on in 
John’s face he let go with a little chir- 
rup of gladness. At last! 

John let Mr. Cluny look at the check 
—$500! Cluny hurried on with his 
mail, and news for the neighbors. “Mr. 
Weaver sold a story! Mr. Weaver sold a 
story!” (It was an article about John’s 
old friend, Thomas Hart Benton, the 
Missouri artist.) 

Harriet was happy too, but she is 
a woman, so she said they were right 
back where they had started. Just $500 
to make good with. 

It began all over again. Mr. Cluny’s 
bag contained only defeats. Again Har- 
riet broke their last five-dollar bill and 
that was the day Mr. Cluny brought 
big news. McCall's Mdgazine had been 
holding a novelette. They'd sold the 
screen rights—and this time the letter 
asked if John would consider $50,000 
for his story, including screen rights. 

When John told Mr. Cluny what he'd 
brought in his sack, Mr. Cluny shouted 
with glee and shook John’s hand. And 
Harriet came dancing down the steep 
steps and they all three ringed their 
rosies around. The neighbors looked 
out their windows and were glad that 
something nice had happened. 

John and Harriet only had $3.85 in 
cash. But they were rich. So they went 
to a drive-in for dinner, to celebrate. 

Very shortly after that John and Har- 
riet bought a house—outright—for cash. 
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Their new mail man was Mr. Anders. 
His sack contained victories. John wrote 
a book, published by MacMillan—and 
he sold to Esquire—and he wrote a short 
story called “Clouds of Glory” which 
won a contest in the classy Atlantic 
Monthly. Another short story, “Meeting 
Time,” made the O. Henry Collection 
of Best Short Stories of 1949. 

John Weaver—from whom I win 
money at stud poker whenever we play 
—tells me that yes, the most important 
man in your life is the mailman if you 
should happen to be a free-lance writer 
—and it helps a lot if a writer has a 
lucky mailman. 

John thinks Mr. Cluny was a very 
unlucky mailman, and that Mr. Anders 
is a lucky mailman. 

END OF THAT 


THERE STILL seems to be more talk 
about getting the Reds out of the gov- 
ernment than about getting the govern- 
ment out of the red . . . and that brings 
up a quizztion: Can you name any 
President who got the national debt 
paid off? 

To save you the trouble of looking on 
page 52 for the answer, I'll give it to 
you here and now. Yes, there was one 
U. S. President who got the country 
out of hock. He was Andrew Jackson. 
And what happened next? Came the 
dag nabdest, con sarndest depression of 
all time, the Panic of °37. 

Andy Jackson was our Out-of-the-Red 
President, and then Van Buren took 
office and the country went back into 
the hole. 

The respective ability of the two men 
to take care of their personal financial 
affairs provides an interesting note. 
When Jackson got the national debt 
paid off, and wound up his term of 
office, he cashed his last pay check, paid 





his bills, and headed home for Ten- 
nessee over the wagon roads. He carried 
a pouch of silver dollars, and all along 
the muddy way he gave a dollar to each 
child he met named Andrew Jackson. 

Andrew Jackson Jones. Andrew Jack- 
son Kelly. Andrew Jackson LaPitus. 
When the former President arrived 
home he had exactly $90 left. 

President Van Buren never drew a 
pay check while in office, but at the 
end of his term he drew his pay in 
one fell whomp—$100,000. Yes, we paid 
our head man $25,000 a year in those 
equally parlous times. 
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AMAZING COINCIDENCE! Here's a 
squillion to one shot! On a certain 
morning recently, at 11 A.M. a pretty 
girl named Nan Whalen, a night club 
dancer, stepped into a dentist chair in 
the office of Marlin Jenkins, D.DS., 
Los Angeles. A lovely blonde dental 
nurse named Joy Rupert snapped the 
little paper bib under Nancy's chin, and 
Dr. Jenkins went to work on a molar. 

So far nothing odd here. But . 

At that same moment, Nan’s twin 
sister got into the dental chair of Dr. 
Marvin Jenkins of Glendale, California. 
Yes—the corresponding molar. 

Nan’s sister Ann is an identical twin. 
Dr. Marvin Jenkins and Dr. Marlin Jen- 
kins are identical twins. And—b'lieve it 
or don't—Dr. Marlin’s assistant, Joy Ru- 
pert, is an identical twin sister of Dr. 
Marvin's assistant, Gay Rupert. 


THANKS for going along with it, neigh- 
bors. Let's get together again soon, eh? 
I think I'll bring my mother-in-law with 
me when I return next month in 
PAGEANT. 

You'll like my mother-in-law. She's 
no joke. ay 
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This Younger Generation 


™ The father of a little boy gave 
him a dollar for his birthday. The 
boy spent the afternoon going the 
rounds of the tradesmen and hav- 
ing them change the dollar, first 


into silver, then back to a bill, and - 


i 
‘ 
rf 
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so 6n. When the father heard of 
it, he inquired the reason. 

“Well,” said little Sandy, “sooner 
or later someone is going to make 
a mistake and it ain’t going to 
be me.” —Mary Tesh 


@ Little Freddie came running 
into the house all excited. 

“Look, Mommie, I found a 
horseshoe,” he shouted. 


“Do you know what that means, 


dear?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Freddie smug- 
ly. “It means some poor horse is 
running around in his stocking 


feet.” —Horace Snell 


@ In Flagstaff, Arizona, a woman 
won a case of canned spinach in a 
raffle, but was unable to claim it 
because her 11-month-old baby had 
gulped down the winning ticket. 


® In Joplin, Missouri, a mailman 
was about to start up the walk to 
a two-family house when he was 


4 baile 
Shhh! We have nothing to say 


about this picture—except we 
will bet you can’t look at it 
for 20 seconds without yawning 














“So you're ie aa don't 
give me goose pimples” 


met by a big dog which growled 
ferociously. The postman hesitated. 
But then the voice of a five-year- 
old from a window reassured him: 
“It’s all right, don’t mind him, he’s 


vaccinated !” —Walter Grossman 


@ Certain teen-age baby sitters in 
New York have upped their rates 
10 cents an hour for homes not 
equipped with television sets. 


® A woman, who had a pile of 
sand in her back yard, called all the 
neighborhood children who had 





wagons and proposed a game to 
them. They were to fill the wagons 
with sand, take it to a vacant lot 
and repeat this until all the sand 
was gone. After, she promised, each 
would receive a big ice-cream cone. 
The game went well until one 
weary youngster ventured to the 
lady’s house and rang the doorbell. 
“Mrs. Brown,” he asked, “are we 
workin’ or are we playin’? ’Cause 

if we’re workin’, I quit.” 
—Thomas Melville 


® A wealthy socialite was return- 
ing from Europe with an unde- 
clared bottle of perfume hidden in 
her valise. A customs official ex- 
amined her luggage and then 
reached for the small suitcase con- 
taining the forbidden perfume. As 
his hand roamed to the danger 
zone, her small daughter clapped 
her hands in excitement and 
squealed: “Oh, Mummy, he’s get- 
ting warm, isn’t he?” —#taine Cutler 


@ In Burbank, California, a three- 
year-old boy inserted the ignition 
key in his father’s new automobile 
and stepped on the starter. In the 
next few minutes, he and the car 
ran over a bicycle, damaged an auto 
trailer, knocked down some small 
trees, tore up a flower garden and 
ripped out several yards of a fence. 
The child was unhurt upon comple- 
tion of the ride. 


® “Draw a picture of God driving 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of 


Paradise,” the first-grade teacher 
instructed her class. 

The class’s brightest boy did a 
good job; but he drew the only 
kind of driving he knew: God 
drove Adam and Eve out of Eden 
in an auto. 
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—D. Sweeney 





@ After all efforts to throw water 
on the fire on the roof of a Clinton, 
Iowa, schoolhouse had failed, the 
teacher ordered pupils to lay down 
a barrage of snowballs. The shower 
put out the fire. 


@ “T’ve never seen such a boy for 
asking questions!” exclaimed the 
father impatiently to his young son. 
“I wonder what would have hap- 
pened if I had asked as many ques- 
tions when I was a boy.” 
“Maybe,” suggested the lad, 
“you'd be able to answer some of 
mine now.” —Shirley Gale 


@ Lawrence Marvin, a Cadillac, 
Michigan, grocer, nipped alucrative 
racket in the bud. He discovered 
that he had been paying 60 cents a 
case to an 11-year-old and his 13- 
year-old buddy for empty beer bot- 
tles taken from the rear of his store- 
room and resold to him at the front. 


® Four-year-old Don seemed afraid 
of the big collie that lived next 
door. But one day, in a spirit of 
adventure, he climbed the fence 
into the neighbor’s yard. The big 
dog rushed at Don, with tail wag- 
ging, and by way of friendly greet- 
ing licked his face. Don’s screams 
brought the neighbor running. 

“Did he bite you, son, did he bite 
you?” 

“No,” said Don, “but he tasted 
me!” —Ira Bliss 


® A small boy, returning home 
from a visit to his grandparents, 
was told that the stork had brought 
him a baby brother. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go in and 
see him?” asked his aunt. . 

“I'd rather see the stork,” replied 
the boy. —Frances Rodman 
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Victor de Palma who made this picture calls it “School's Out.” 
Selected by Paceant from the “Exact Instant” exhibition of the 
Museum of Modern Art as one of the 100 best photographs of 
our time, it is a fine example of the planned news photograph 




















COMING AND GOING, 
by Barney Cowherd of the 
Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, wraps 
up all neck-twisting 
tennis spectators 
in this visual nutshell 


DEAD MAN is an 
Acme Newspicture of 
midget-auto racer 
Frank Stauber who 
died seconds after 
this shot was made 











PING-PONG, by Morris Gordon, puts Cowherd’s tennis picture 


in reverse, shows photographers can see two ways at once. 
Here the player is made to wrap the game in a nutshell. 

All three photographs on these pages appeared in one of the 
Museum’s most popular exhibitions—“The Exact Instant” 





















































Nothing I Is Viale 


BY HERMAN J. OBERMAYER 


Looking for a good buy in an eight-legged pig? Weil’s your man 


®@ iF YOU WANTED a statue of Lin- 
coln, a life-size stuffed lion, a Chi- 
nese rickshaw, a two-headed baby, 
a diver’s suit, an obsolete boat part 
or a household item not listed in 
the Sears Roebuck catalog, what 
would you do first? 

Regardless of where you began, 
eventually you would probably get 
in touch with soft spoken, white 
haired Benjamin Weil, who for al- 
most 45 years has been operating 
Weil’s Curiosity Shop, the largest 
store of its kind in the world. With 
half the buttons missing from his 
vest, unshined shoes, a broad smile 
and the kind of easy simplicity 
which makes a customer always 
think he’s outsmarting him, Ben 
creates the impression of a Dickens 
shopkeeper in the wrong century. 
But underneath he is a shrewd 
trader and a clever merchandiser, 
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most of whose customers only come 
to him after they have been dis- 
appointed at Macy’s, Marshall 
Field’s or go omg! Ward. 
Altho Weil’s looks like a 
small ju ‘ies with store front of 
less than 20 feet in a neighbor- 
hood where there are mostly small- 
time jobbers and produce markets, 
behind the unimpressive facade 
are five warehouses, a world-wide 
reputation and enough resources 
to make Weil an important bid- 
der at auctions all over the 
world. On the main floor of the 
Curiosity Shop piled on top of un- 
washed showcases are fire screens, 
poo! balls, old music boxes, boat 
supplies, antique guns, deer heads, 
beer mugs, bear skins, barometers, 
tennis racquets, copies of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s condolence thank you 
cards, pictures, binoculars, china, 











sleigh bells, swords, dumbbells and 
anything else that happened to be 
delivered within the past month. 
With assumed, but gracious, naiveté 
the words THOU SHALT NOT 
CHISEL are painted on a sign over 
the cashier’s window. 

Ben is the type of merchant every 
other businessman envies. He is in 
the amazing and delightful position 
where, although he realizes an un- 
usually large profit on almost every 
item he sells—often several hun- 
dred per cent—his customers believe 
they are getting bargains. People 
who want Egyptian mummies, 
eight-legged pigs, life-size wax 
models of Svengali or a few thou- 
sand deer feet have probably 


searched all over the country before 
going to Ben, and for an apparently 
unobtainable item almost any price 
seems fair. 


After the last war when the gov- 


ernment was trying to sell military 
equipment which had no peacetime 
use surplus property salesmen often 
ended up visiting Ben. Having been 
turned down by all the major auto- 
mobile and tractor manufacturers 
the War Assets Administration of- 
fered Ben a lot of foam rubber 
leather covered tank seats for $2.50 
apiece, each of which had originally 
cost the government $48. It seemed 
like such a bargain that, although 
he had no idea what he would do 
with them, Ben purchased the 
whole lot of several thousand. 

For almost a year they remained 
unwrapped in a warehouse until 
one of his assistants noted in a 
magazine a picture of one of the 
special trucks lumber companies 
use for transporting finished tim- 
ber, and immediately he realized 
that the tank seats could easily be 


adapted for use on the timber 
trucks. After converting a few Ben 
advertised them in a lumber trade 
journal for $20 apiece, and within 
a few weeks he was sold out. 

Over the years Weil’s Curiosity 
Shop has not catered to any one 
group or type of customer. Some 
years most of his customets are 
society women looking for early 
American antiques; others it is car- 
nival men looking for side-show 
oddities. This past year it’s been 
lumbermen looking for special seats 
on which Ben has a monopoly, 
while two years ago it was house- 
wives looking for second-hand rugs 
which Ben buys in bulk from hotels 
that are redecorating. Nobody is too 
high or low. Last spring the store 
was filled with school children buy- 
ing school bags. 

In 1946 Ben was approached to 
see if he could possibly use 12,000 
gas-mask bags which had cost the 
government $1.50 wholesale, but 
since nobody else wanted them he 
bought all 12,000 gas-mask bags for 
three cents apiece, and with the aid 
of a little paint and some decal- 
comanias made them into school 
bags which he retailed for 40 cents 
without any trouble. Everybody 
was happy. The army got rid of 
12,000 gas-mask cases for which 
it had no use. Ben made a profit 
of over a thousand per cent, and 
the school children got a bargain. 

One of Ben’s most unusual ex- 
periences was with the “Euro 
Museum.” Just before the Civil War 
a group of American showmen and 
promoters decided there would be 
a large audience for a wax museum 
which clinically dissected, fully ex- 
posed and more-or-less intelligently 
discussed the then taboo subjects of 
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sex, birth and venereal disease. At 
a cost of almost a half million dol- 
lars wax models were made in 
various European wax works, and 
one of the finest wax museums in 
the world was assembled in Phila- 
delphia. The European Museum 
gave an impressive, pseudo-scientif- 
ic look at just what made man 
tick, gave sailors and adolescents a 
cheap thrill, and made a great deal 
of money for its owners. 

At the turn of the century a 
group of quack doctors bought out 
the showmen. Fifty years ago peo- 
ple were poorly informed about the 
dangers and manifestations of 
venereal disease, and with the 
addition of a few phony exhibits 
the doctors felt sure they could scare 
any visitor who had ever strayed 
from the straight and narrow. After 
some not-so-subtle advice from the 
guides and barkers, quaking youths 
would go upstairs to the doctor’s 
offices where the quacks would take 
their money for another year. 

Finally the Philadelphia police 
raided the museum and the owners 
were ordered to destroy its contents. 
Ben offered the owners $300 for 
the museum’s contents, and while 
the police were filling out forms in 
quadruplicate the “destroyed” mu- 
seum was moved to one of Ben’s 
warehouses. Ninety per cent of the 
museum has remained hidden in a 
warehouse, but in the course of 28 
years he has made several times 
$300 selling or renting the other 
10 per cent. 

Every deal does not work out so 
well. Some World War I surplus 
is still in his warehouses, and any- 
body without Ben’s uncanny busi- 
ness sense and deep faith in hu- 
manity and in himself would be 
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certain it will remain there forever. 

When the department stores can’t 
move an unusually designed rug, 
lamp, piece of furniture, or drug 
sundry, they call Ben. They gam- 
bled and lost, but if the price is 
right, the chances are he'll accept 
the risk. But occasionally smooth 
talking department store executives 
and manufacturers dump absolute- 
ly useless articles on Ben which 
even he can’t move. During the 
war a Camden, New Jersey, lamp 
manufacturer sold Ben some scraps 
of wood which in normal times he 
would have sold as refuse along 
with wood shavings and sawdust. 
The lamp manufacturer explained 
that since metal was rationed and 
almost none was allotted for the 
manufacture of wheels for kiddie- 
cars and large toys, there would be 
a market for 10,000 six-inch wood- 
en disks which were left over from 
the manufacture of a particular 
lamp model. Although Ben was 
lucky enough to sell a few wheels 
to toy manufacturers during the 
war, thousands of them are still 
piled up in a warehouse. 

“A two-bit lamp manufacturer 
sold them to me,” he says. “If he 
can sell them, so can I.” 

Some years ago the owner of a 
museum wrote Ben asking where 
he could buy some unusual items 
like elephant ears, a boa-constrictor, 
water buffalo horns, a_ stuffed 
whale, a human skeleton, an Egyp- 
tian mummy and a medieval suit 
of armor. Ben had all the items 
in stock and immediately wired the 
man that he would like to come 
down to Virginia to discuss with 
him the organization of the museum. 

As he rode on the train Ben 
started to figure out just how much 














he should charge for all these un- 
usual things. At the time he bought 
them nobody else wanted them so, 
although rare and valuable, their 
aggregate cost was just a little over 
a hundred dollars. 

After examining pictures Ben 
brought with him the museum 
owner decided to buy all the items 
if Ben would make a special price 
for the group. With apparent calm 
Ben began to figure, first on his 
fingers and then on a piece of scrap 
paper. “They’re really worth about 
$4,000,” he said. “As a matter of 
fact, the mummy alone originally 
cost $2,500 but I'll give you the 
whole works for $3,000.” 

Ben held his breath. Then his 
friend walked across the room with 
his hand extended. “I consider that 
very fair,” he said. “Without your 
help it would’ve taken me years to 
assemble all these things.” 

A few weeks ago one of the large 
carpet firms heard that Ben did a 
big business in second-hand rugs 
and sent a representative to the 
Curiosity Shop, hoping to sell him 
some of their cheaper lines. 

“This is the hottest thing since 
the war,” the salesman said as he 
rolled his samples out on the floor. 
“All the stores are selling it. I know 
the mark-up’s small, but the stores 
are making more money on these 
rugs than they are on the expensive 
ones with larger mark-ups. You 
know the story of Mr. Woolworth.” 

“IT know all about Woolworth,” 
said Ben, “but this isn’t Wool- 
worth’s. I don’t want things that 
move fast. I buy things that move 
slowly. I’m not crazy. I just know 
more about making an honest buck 
than the teachers who write eco- 
nomics books.” a8 
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STANCE? 


BY PARKE CUMMINGS 


Pictures by Robert Meservy 


Social standing takes some fast 
footwork. Let Cummings, Lewis 
and Williams give you the pitch 


Sit is A MISTAKE, I contend, to 
assume that sound footwork is nec- 
essary only for such athletic endeav- 
ors as boxing, football or golf. In 
everyday life there are many situa- 
tions where your stance must be 
exactly right. Standing in buses or 
subways is, of course, one of them, 
but here the hand usually grasps a 
strap—or a fellow-rider—and the 
technique is therefore not one of 
footwork exclusively. Somewhat 
more involved are the following 
stances for maintaining equilibrium, 
or at least keeping out of more than 








nominal! trouble. (Some of the most 
difficult are demonstrated by Rob- 
ert Q. Lewis of CBS and Pat Wil- 
liams of Ken Murray’s “Blackouts” 
—with hardly any trouble at all) : 

Drinking fountain: The fect 
should be about six inches apart, 
and the body must bend from the 
waist, placing the head, face-down, 
over the aperture. It is important 
that the stance be deep—the feet 
a considerable distance from the 
fountain. This insures, as opposed 
to a crowded stance, that any water 
missed by the mouth will fall harm- 
lessly back-into the bowl—not on 
the drinker’s tie. Weight should be 
on the toes, so that the drinker 
can retreat instantly, especially if 
there are small boys in the vicinity. 

Kissing (feminine) : The one-foot 


AT CBS FOUNTAIN, Lewis uses deep stand 
also useful for tripping vice-presidents 
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WINDOW SHOPPING is a battle of the sexes 


stance is most popular. The other 
knee is sharply bent, bringing the 
off foot (as we technicians call it) 
about 24 inches above ground level. 
Sometimes—such as a_ greeting 
after long absence—the no-foot 
stance may be used. Here both feet 
are off the ground, and the weight 
is entirely supported by the arms— 
or actually the recipient’s neck, 
when you come down to it. 

Kissing (masculine): A_ very 
firm two-foot stance, the weight 
evenly divided, and slightly for- 
ward. (Sometimes she may use that 
no-foot stance when you don’t ex- 
pect it.) 

Window-shopping: This is ex- 
clusively a stance for married men 
whose wives pause in front of a 
shop window—notably a_ closed 
store during evening hours when 
you hope to make the early show 
at the movies. What you use is 
the cross-shifting stance. The 
weight is first on the left foot with 
the right foot crossed over it at 
the ankle. At 20-second intervals 
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the legs are alternately, and osten- 
tatiously, crossed and re-crossed— 
this may draw sharp criticism, but 
it eventually gets results. 

In line at bank: The orthodox 
stance is firm, feet fairly far apart. 
The shoulders are braced squarely 
whenever a newcomer approaches 
your line, and turned at right 
angles to him—making it clear that 
you'll brook no cutting in. In cer- 
tain cases—when it appears that 
the person at the head of line is 
going to argue with the teller all 
day—a radically different stance is 
used. The feet are placed very 
wide apart, and the stander bends 
forward and places his hands on 
his knees—-like an outfielder wait- 
ing for something to happen. This 
may be frowned on in some of 
the tonier banks, but it’s mighty 
restful. 

Art museum: Here the filat- 
footed stance, feet relatively close 
together, is practically mandatory. 
As the stahder views a painting— 
particularly a surrealist one—one 
should teeter back and forth: 
weight first on the balls of the feet, 
then on the heels. This rocking 
motion is employed by all con- 
noisseurs and implies that you are 
cerebrating deeply about the com- 
position and motif of the picture— 
even if you're merely wondering 
how a tall one at Mike’s would be. 

Saying good-night to guests: 
When guests get beyond the thresh- 
old, a firm businesslike stance should 
be taken, entirely blocking the door- 
way—the type used by football 
tackles when making a goal-line 
stand. Hands, palms-out, are braced 
well forward to guard against any 
eventuality—such as a discussion on 
the problem of sound footwork. 





IN KISSING, stance is half the fight (above). Parting (below) is sweet 


Nadi » 














® THE BATTLE OF ‘THE CENTURY 
may be one that is 
minute in the heart of New York 
City. Its principal protagonist is a 
woman; its “major weapons are 
words. If the pen were mightier 
than the sword, she might be the 
most formidable antagonist of all 
time. Friend and foe alike admit 
no one ever used words the way 
Bernice Bowles Fitz-Gibbon does. 

As advertising director of Gim- 
bels Department Store, the second 
biggest in the city, Miss Fitz-Gibbon 
has enthusiastically led the strug- 
gle for 10 years and has loved 
every minute of it. The enemy is 
Macy’s, her 34th Street neighbor 
and the world’s largest store. A 
student of the Bible, Miss Fitz-Gib- 
bon may see herself as a sort of 
skirted David, perpetually assailing 
Goliath. Aided by a large staff— 
she prefers farm-raised Phi Beta 
Kappas—she slings big, full-page 
rocks costing her employer about 
$1,500 each whenever she gets a 
chance, which is often. 

‘ While carrying on her battle, 
Miss Fitz-Gibbon has, incidentally, 
played an important role in upping 
Gimbels’ sales spectacularly by 
more than 350 per cent, to around 
$75,000,000 last year. Her use of 
words, mostly short and simple 
ones, has made her the highest 
salaried woman in advertising; she 
has paid income taxes on more 
than $110,000 a year. 

Between rounds with Macy’s, her 
ads have sped the sale of $300,000 
in ball point pens in a week—5,000 
customers stormed Gimbels when 
this sale opened. She helped sell 
850 English motorcycles in two 
days. Her persuasive words have 
pulled customers into Gimbels. for 








merchandise surprising in a depart- 
ment store: field telephone sets, the 
fabulous Hearst art collection, one- 
room cabins, war surplus mine 
detectors and 50 five-ton tractor 
trucks retailing at $4,900 each. 

So strong is the drawing power 
of the peerless puns and enticing 
epigrams that sprinkle her ads, 
other U. S. department stores have 
paid for the privilege of using them, 
second-hand, as their own! 

Miss Fitz-Gibbon—privately the 
wife of New York lawyer Herman 
Block and mother of two grown 
children—is a large woman with 
volcanic gray eyes and dark bird- 
nest hair. Everyone, friend or foe, 
calls her Fitz. From her huge office 
which spouts potted plants nine 
floors above busy Greeley Square, 
she cannot actually see Macy’s on 
Herald Square a block away, but 
she never forgets it’s there. 

Recently when Macy’s advertised 
a “river of nylons,” she counterat- 
tacked with a double-spread de- 
claiming “not just a trickle, not just 
a stream, not just a RIVER of 
nylon, but a surging, gushing, thun- 
dering tidal wave of nylon . . . at 
Gimbels.” During their now famous 
Battle of the Ball Point Pen, which 
Gimbels won hands down, as a 
price-cutting measure Macy’s of- 
fered a ball point pen trade-in al- 
lowance of $3.00 on pens costing 
$12.50 or more. Fitz countered 
with an offer to allow a $4.00 
trade-in for any pen “that’s halt, 
lame, leaky, or otherwise unsatis- 
factory.” 

When Macy’s advertised it would 
take orders for war-scarce refrigera- 
tors, Fitz pounded one of her fa- 
vorite themes: “This is no pie in 
the sky for the sweet by and by. 





One miracle on New York's 
34th Street is dynamic, explo- 
sive Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, tops in 
a man’s business — advertising 





Gimbels HAS refrigerators now.” 
Due to shrewd pre-war buying by 
store director Frederic Gimbel, who 
gambled millions on a long war, 
Fitz for five years was startling New 
Yorkers and disconcerting Macy’s 
with ads of hard-to-find goods. 
But when cigarets were scarce, 
Fitz wrote one ad even Macy’s en- 
joyed. Macy’s set aside cigarets to 
be sold only to its D.A. (charge ac- 
count) customers. The next day 
Fitz offered to sell cigarets to all: 


“If you love us as we love you 
Rationing won’t cut our love in 
two. 


Come on in—Tom, Dick, Harry, 
Pete. 

We recognize no chaff, no wheat, 

No sheep, no goats—no list high 
hata 

The whole wide world’s persona 
grata.” 


This sort of thing goes on con- 
stantly to the considerable bewil- 
derment of most New Yorkers. 
They thought the war ended with 
the movie, Miracle on 34th Street, 
wherein the rivals bedded down 
like the Biblical lion and lamb. 

Taking the attitude of a heavy- 
weight champion needled by a 
welterweight, Macy’s regards retali- 
ation as undignified, and worsc, 
bad merchandising. However, ad- 
hering to Macy’s pious policy of 
looking the other way, nose up- 
tilted, has given one or two of its 
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advertising writers a suppressed de- 
sire to trade adjectives with Fitz- 
Gibbon’s Phi Beta Kappas. “We’d 
send them back to the farm 
bleeding bright superlatives,” one 
bragged recently. 

Even when perplexed by them, 
New Yorkers find Fitz-Gibbon ads 
stimulating. She quotes Emerson, 
the Handbook of Facts, McGuf- 
fey’s, Mencken, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Mendel’s law of heredity, 
French, Latin, Greek and Irving 
Berlin. When she plucked from 
Berlin’s song the line, “It isn’t rain- 
ing rain, it’s raining violets,” she 
had a sharp letter from his attorney 
threatening a lawsuit over copy- 
right infringement. Fitz dispatched 
a squad of her brightest to find the 
quote somewhere in the classics. 
It turned up in a ballad. Fitz tele- 
phoned the lawyer and cat-and- 
moused with him for 10 minutes 
before telling him to go climb a 
tree. 

Mostly she likes verse. A typical 
gem, headlining a liquor ad: 


Oh Paris is a woman’s town 
With blossoms in her hair 


And London is a man’s town 
With its Piccadilly Square 


Milwaukee is a beer town 
Mit hiccup, suds and burp 


But Old New York’s a whiskey 
town 


From blooded blade to twerp 


And good old Gimbels Liquor 
Shop 


Is a whiskey emporium 


They drink like ducks, these lad- 
die-bucks 


Hic transit glorium. 
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Fitz encourages her staffers to 
parody popular music to advertise 
Gimbels’ wares. New lyrics must fit 
the music precisely. As a test she 
sings them in her office. When a 
writer parodied lyrics to a song she 
didn’t know, Fitz buzzed a musical 
young production man and led an 
entourage of staff executives to the 
piano department. As he played, 
Fitz sang and motioned for the 
others to join in. Before a delighted 
audience of customers and sales 
staff, the advertising copy got its 
first performance by a mixed octet. 

Born with boundless imagina- 
tion, Fitz can even dream ideas or 
conjure them up. She dreamed the 
pun Bedtime Tory and made it a 
headline to advertise old-fashioned 
nightgowns. But most amazing is 
her ability to evoke an idea at will. 
Without knowing how she may fin- 
ish she starts a sentence, “Wouldn’t 
it be a good idea if .. .” By the 
time she gets to the “if” she has 
her idea. 

Such demonstrations have so im- 
pressed associates, some consider 
her a mystic, an unlikely circum- 
stance. Typically, she expects simi- 
lar performance from her associ- 
ates. With her staff in a semi-circle 
about her desk for a pre-Christmas 
talk, she once said, “Now, I'll give 
you three minutes to think up five 
headlines for a gay Noel.” Whis- 
pered one copywriter to a colleague, 
“[ve got one: “Don’t be a Noel 
Coward.’” 

Fitz has an agile, incisive, be- 
damned-to-you mind that can make 
an interview with her an ordeal by 
fire. Her tactics are: find the flaw, 
put the needle on it and push! 
Because her backing may mean a 
spectacular success, manufacturers 





THERE S NOBODY BUT NOBODY QUITE LIKE HER 


solicit her approval eagerly but 
sometimes with dread. One legend 
tells of a salesman for a new tooth- 
paste who glowingly described the 
gleaming whiteness his product in- 
duced. In the midst of this pane- 
gyric Fitz is said to have stopped 
him. “Open your mouth. Let me 
see your teeth,” she ordered. “Black 
stumps,” she snorted. “Take him 
away.” 

Her handling of an unfavored 
or inept subordinate is like an ex- 
pert amputation—but without anes- 
thetic. She reads copy, pencil in 
hand, poised like a hawk ready to 
swoop on a rabbit. The writer 
stands weakly braced for the sear- 
ing tear of beak and talon. If she 
disapproves, Fitz may write DULL 
across it in large letters or simply 
crumple the paper—the result of 
hours of toil—and drop it in her 
wastebasket. Of an error she says, 
“[’ve worked 10 years to build up 
confidence in Gimbels. And now 
you would tear it down overnight.” 
A mild rebuke is, “That’s the worst 

I’ve seen in 25 years of adver- 
tising.” But when her disapproval 
is strong, she may set. them up be- 
fore knocking them down. “You 
know my dear,” she told one 
youngster sweetly, “you are such a 
pretty little thing and so quick and 
gay. It’s a pity to shut you away 
to write advertising. You should 
be a hostess in Schraffts.” 

After such a session the writer 
retires wounded and bleeding to 
fume impotently or to have hys- 
terics. A small group of veterans 
usually surrounds the luckless one 
to apply balm where it is most 
needed. Sometimes the balm con- 
sists of a succession of martinis in 
a nearby bar and everybody ends 


up having a good community cry. 

When old friends screw up cour- 
age to tell Fitz she is sometimes 
harsh she invariably expresses hon- 
est amazement, “Why I never mean 
it personally,” she explains. “They 
know that.” But if her criticism is 
effective, so is her praise. A Fitz- 
Gibbon smile of approval gives her 
aides a heart that sings for a week. 

Such methods—combined with 
constant stimulation and brilliant 
editing—produce good if occasion- 
ally jittery copywriters. Fitz is ac- 
knowledged without peer as a tal- 
ent developer. Her protegees are 
rarely without good jobs and most 
of them recall their apprenticeship 
with reminiscent shudders, but 
proudly, the way a G.I. veteran 
might remember a stern sergeant he 
had somehow managed to survive. 

This sentimental affection of for- 
mer associates is probably the most 
reliable testimony to Miss Fitz-Gib- 
bon’s basic character. “She beat on 
us,” one recalled recently, “but she 
had a right to. Nobody can do less 
than her best for Fitz.” 

Though her words are doubtless 
the most potent ever used in retail 
advertising, Miss Fitz-Gibbon says 
flatly that without unusual mer- 
chandise they would be worthless. 
She has immeasurable affection for 
the apple-smart Gimbel merchan- 
dising experts whom she serves— 
men like Sam Trepner and Abe 
Pollock who developed the non- 
shrinkable blanket; or like Bill 
McDuffee who created the Sparkle 
Plenty doll (Gimbels sold a million 
dollars’ worth); or like Don Du- 
gan who came up with Army sur- 
plus Chevrolet trucks when trucks 
couldn’t be had (over $200,000 
worth at $1,500 each, in an hour) ; 
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or like Ralph Chipurnoi who con- 
ceived the market possibilities for 
Army surplus Field Telephones 
(sold as toys and for commercial 
inter-communication sets). Some 
of her most dramatic advertising oc- 
curred during the period when Mr. 
Frederic Gimbel was head of the 
store—when his flair for the unor- 
thodox in merchandising enabled 
him to keep Gimbel customers sup- 
plied with white shirts by dint of 
purchasing a shirt factory. 

Once, recently—in fact when 
Princess Elizabeth’s accouchement 
was imminent—one of the buyers 
ordered a Princess Elizabeth doll, 
complete with crown, wedding 
dress and an infant in arms in 
christening costume. Fitz prepared 
advance ads and sent them to the 
papers to run the moment the baby 
was born. Her headline featured 
His Royal Highness. If Prince 
Charley had been a girl the papers 
were to change His to Her. Cooper- 
ative enterprise such as this Fitz- 
Gibbon loves. 

Though she thrives on keen com- 
petition, she yearns constantly for 
her native Wisconsin. With her 
husband she owns a house on Long 
Island and a large tract of farm- 
land near Albany, New York. But 
her prize is the 240-acre family farm 
near Madison. Fitz spends vaca- 
tions there, reveling in the deep 
black earth and resolving to retire 
soon to the farm and accept an 
appointment already tendered to 
teach English and writing at her 
alma mater, the University of Wis- 
consin. She has good insurance 
against boredom. Gimbels owns a 
store 100 miles away in Milwaukee. 
“I could always run over there for 
a day or two and whip out some 
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ads,” she confides. 

Psychiatrists who know of the 
Fitz-Gibbon phenomenon would 
like nothing better than to have her 
on a couch; the facets of her 
personality would make fascinat- 
ing professional exploration. Being 
overweight, there is the matter of 
her diet. Though noted for a will 
of iron, she melts like a heated 
marshmallow at the sight or smell 
of food. She has attempted to curb 
her appetite by the novel if ineffec- 
tive method of eating chocolate 
cake between meals. Her craving 
for candy is enormous and indis- 
criminate. “I know why men be- 
come drunkards,” she has said. “I 
feel the same way about candy.” 

Since a slender figure would 
make of Fitz a strikingly handsome 
woman, it is obvious she has re- 
nounced voluntarily ordinary femi- 
nine vanities. Yet she is coy about 
revealing pens , which is 54, and 
accepts a compliment as happily as 
any woman. 

Although she knows style like 
Mainbocher, Fitz affects personal 
indifference to dress. For a vaca- 
tion she once bought a lovely, 
floor-sweeping, printed chiffon 
afternoon dress. What shoes would 
she wear with it? “Oh, Pll wear 
my oxfords,” she said mildly. “No- 
body will see them anyhow.” 

Idiosyncrasies such as these may 
be part of the studied creation she 
has made of herself. An associate 
remarked, “She is really two people, 
the one God made and the one she 
has made.” The one God made is 
warm, generous, with a bubbli 
sense of humor and a wit 
Alexander Woollcott might have 
envied. The other she made simply 
to achieve business efficiency. She 
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sheds her office manner easily and 
away from work is delightful, amus- 
ing and completely 

Miss Fitz-Gibbon discovered early 
the importance of the words she 
uses so expertly. She was born near 
Westport, Wisconsin, and as the 
properly brought up daughter of 
Irish parents—with a trace of 
Scotch—was educated at Sacred 
Heart Academy at nearby Madi- 
son. From one of the Dominican 
nuns, Mother Fidelia, she first 
learned fascinating niceties of the 
English language. Brash little Ber- 
nice complained that one of the 
nuns who had punished her .was 
“mean.” Instead of striking her 
with a bolt of lightning Mother 
Fidelia asked mildly, “What do you 
mean by ‘mean.’ Is she ‘stingy,’ 


‘irascible’? Is she ‘cantankerous,’ 
‘churlish,’ ‘waspish’ or ‘despicable’ ?” 


By the time Mother Fidelia had run 
through the synonyms for ‘mean’ 
Bernice was squirming unhappily 
in her manifest ignorance. She de- 
termined to find out exactly what 
words meant and became a sort of 
lexicographer-in-pinafore, willing 
to argue indefinitely over usage. 

She got a job teaching English 
for a while, but teaching English 
suggested writing English, so she 
hired out as society writer for the 
Rockford, Illinois, Register-Gazette. 
There her literary aspirations were 
given a body blow when she learned 
the advertising manager, imported 
from New York, earned $125 a 
week while the city editor got only 
$50. From then on there was no 
doubt where her interest lay—ad- 
vertising and New York. 

In 1923 she landed a job in 
Macy’s advertising department. 

It was an auspicious event. 


Macy’s was starting a new trend 
in retail advertising. It was the 
dawn of brilliance in copywriting; 
the use of poem, pun and punch 
line to startle moribund customers 
into immediate action. In this stim- 
ulating atmosphere Fitz’s peculiar 
genius thrived. She invented what 
some experts believe is the greatest 

ever coined: s “Tes 
Smart to Be Thrifty.” But she 
didn’t do it, as is said, while in the 
delivery room having her first-born, 
Peter. She worked it out prosaically 
in an advertising meeting after 
months studying Macy’s assets and 
liabilities as a store, and after 
sweating out such uninspired near- 
misses as, “It’s the Fashion to Be 
Frugal.” 

In 1935 Fitz left s and 
went to work for another New York 
department store, Wanamaker’s. 
Immediately several hundred thou- 
sand New Yorkers who had beétn 
only vaguely aware of Wanamaker’s 
began reading its ads for fun. Fitz 
drew on the classics and her inex- 
haustible imagination with aban- 
don. A cartoon of the period, drawn 
by the late Helen Hokinson, shows 
a matron searching about her living 
room. “Where is the Thesaurus and 
the French dictionary,” she asks 
her husband. “I’m reading Wana- 
maker’s ad.” 

those who read the ads 
was Fred Gimbel. He studied them 
carefully, fighting an urge to buy, 
and it sometimes took him a few 
moments to realize that the articles 
she described with such sprightly 
elegance were often exactly the 
same as the commonplace stuff he 
had advertised two days earlier. 
The effect of mere language on 
buying impulses impressed him. 
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By 1940 a slew of smart, aggres- 
sive merchandising men had been 
hired to put life into Gimbels’ fal- 
tering store. At the tion of 
Bernard F. Gimbel and Frederic A. 
Gimbel, Kenneth Collins, a former 
Macy and Gimbel man, made over- 
tures to lure Miss Fitz-Gibbon on 
from Wanamaker’s. What perhaps 
attracted Fitz was that Gimbels, 
being only a block away, was within 
slugging distance of Macy’s. But 
the practical bait was a salary of 
$25,000 and one-half of one per 
cent cut on volume increase. 

Aided by her eager-beaver staff, 
Miss Fitz-Gibbon is not wearying of 
the Macy fight. For this she needs 
youth and enlists it. Her collection 


of Phi Beta Kappas—she now has 
14, two of whom are messengers— 
are all young, vigorous, and with 
their feet as well as their heads in 
the clouds. Her senior assistant, 
Ruth Timpe, is but 29. But she 
hires PBKs not only because they 
are young. They are smarter than 
most people, she says, more imagi- 
native and invariably unspoiled by 
courses in journalism and advertis- 
ing, which she abhors. 

She was once asked why she 
didn’t hire people of more experi- 
ence who could share her responsi- 
bilities. 

“I love youth,” Fitz confided. 
“Youth is so cheerful—and so 
cheap.” ae 


HE ALWAYS CARRIED WEIGHT. 





@ one Nicut William Howard Taft, then a young law reporter, finished 
studying -a case in Somerville, Ohio, and discovered that he could not get 
a train back to his office that night unless he could stop a through express. 
He wired division headquarters: “Will you stop through express at Somer- 
ville to take on large party?” Promptly came back the reply: “Yes.” 





When the train arrived, the conductor asked Mr. Taft impatiently, 
“Where's the large party we were to take on?” 

Mr. Taft regarded his own comfortable hulk ruefully and laughed. “I'm 
it,” he said, boarding the train, —Barclay Braden 


@ WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, making a train trip, could secure only an upper 
berth. It presented a problem to mount the little ladder and jam his enor- 
mous torso into the limited space. When he entered. his section he discov- 
ered that the occupant of the lower was a tiny Milquetoast of a man. 

“Good evening,” he said. “Guess I've drawn the upper.” 

He glanced down toward his vast middle. “Last time I slept in one, the 
blasted thing broke. Hope this one is strong enough to hold me.” He 
grinned good naturedly at the bewildered, silent litthe man and departed — 
for the. lounge, leaving his hat and briefcase on the seat. 

When the ex-President returned to his section an hour or so later gentle 
snores were issuing from the upper berth; the green curtains of the lower 
were parted invitingly to disclose his hat and briefcase reposing on the bed. 

—Mary Alkus 








How to Cure A Miracle 


BY HENRY GREGOR FELSEN 


@ THE OTHER MORNING I awoke 
with a sore throat, congested nose, 
burning eyes, stuffy ears, a pain in 
my chest and an aching back. I was 
almost pleased to discover these 
symptoms, because for the first 
time in my life I was prepared to 
whip a cold in less than two weeks, 
and without suffering any discom- 
fort in the process. I took a couple 
of the new miracle anti-cold pills 
and prepared to gloat over an easy 
victory, for I had earned my mo- 
ment of triumph. 

When I was a child and caught 
cold, my mother used to run me 
through a course of treatment that 
was worse than any disease except, 
perhaps, the Black Death. 

At the first sign of a sniffle I was 
put to bed and covered with a 
mountain of heavy blankets reeking 
with tar and .mothballs. Trapped 
under these layers of wool, I was 
given regular doses of a concoction 
containing whiskey, hot water (I’ve 


been an and-soda-man ever since) , 
onion juice, sulfur, paregoric and, 
to keep it from tasting flat, bitters. 

The next step was to anoint me 
with a thick layer of foul-smelling 
grease which in turn was covered 
with several large mustard plasters. 
I was fed a-diet of soup and tea, 
and not allowed to read or have 
a light in my darkened room. 

Two weeks of such treatments 
and I was as good as new again— 
but as I averaged about four colds 
a winter, my childhood was not an 
entirely carefree time. 

So, I was very happy when I 
read that a cold could be stopped 
in its tracks by merely swallowing 
a couple of little white pills. I 
bought mine, thumbed my nose at 
all my previous treatments and 
waited for a cold to attack. When 
I woke up and found that a cold 
was upon me, I took two of the 
little miracle pills and almost wept 
to think that I could at last conquer 
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my personal plague without pain, 
discomfort or lengthy treatment. 

A few hours after I took the first 
pills my head was clear. After a 
second dose my throat no longer 
burned. At the thind | wendoaeae 
sneezes and coughs, and after the 
fourth I realized that my cold was 
gone! The only thing, I seemed to 
be rather drowsy, and kept going to 
sleep while eating, reading or cross- 
ing the street. While I had cured 
the cold by myself, I thought I’d 
better ask my doctor about that 
drowsiness. 

The doctor was interested and 
not at all piqued because I had 
treated my own cold instead of 
coming to him. I asked him if he 
could do something to combat my 
drowsiness, and he gave me some 
pills that would do just that. I 
went home and took the new pills. 
They worked immediately, and 
with promised effect. I was so stim- 
ulated that I was unable to sleep 
that night and sat up until dawn 
smoking cigarettes and worrying 
about finances. 

In the morning I complained 
about this wakefulness to my doc- 
tor, and he gave me something to 
take before bed-time to counteract 
the daytime stimulant.I needed. I 
tried the stuff that night and I slept 
fine, not waking for two days. 

I figured out what was wrong 
and remedied the situation at once. 
I took anti-cold 
tablets and my 
anti - drowsy 
pills in the 
morning, and 
at night I took 
my anti-cold 
tablets, part of 
the sleeping 
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potion and a dash of stimulant. 
The combination worked perfectly, 
except that when I awoke I had a 
terrible, itching rash on my chest. 

I showed the rash to my doctor 
and he said there was nothing to 
worry about, ali, 
since he had a 
new kind of 
anti-rash mir- 
acle drug that 
would counter- 
act whatever 
was giving me 
trouble. He 
gave me some bitter liquid to take, 
and the rash disappeared in a few 
hours, leaving me with a clear skin 
and terrible abdominal cramps. 

I called the doctor to the house, 
and he explained that the drug 
which combatted the rash some- 
times destroys the spleen—but in 
my case there was another miracle 
drug available that would deaden 
the pain in my spleen without do- 
ing more than eating away my sig- 
moid colon within three years, at 
which time surgery might save me. 

I took the new medicine and 
mixed it with all my other potions 
(for I was still fighting that cold) 
and went to sleep. I slept well, my 
pain disappeared, and I felt fine 
in the morning despite the slight 
shock when I discovered that I had 
suddenly changed my sex. That is, 
I seemed at once to belong to both, 
and then again to neither. 

I mentioned this fact jokingly to 
my doctor at lunch, but he seemed 
to think something ought to be 
done about it and gave me some 
new medicine to take. I took it and 
returned to the ranks of the men 
only, and all that cure cost me was 
my hair and the sight of one cye. 








I was quite happy to be a man 
again, and I didn’t mind being 
bald, but I asked the doctor if there 
wasn’t some drug that could restore 


any way out so I took the 
eyesight returned, my 
again, my rash (which 
turned) disappeared, and I° 
fine shape once more 


front of a street car. 

I was cared for at the hospital, 
my broken bones were set, and I 
came home. At the hospital they 
gave me some shots to quiet my 
convulsions, and soon I noticed a 
thick green mold on my skin. 

The green 
mold was re- 
moved by some 
minor surgery 
that peeled off 
most of my 
skin, and I was 
told I would 

— never again 
have skin trouble. Instead of skin 
growing back, a kind of purple 
mold was coming to take its place. 

The doctors examined this purple 
mold and told me there was some 
chance it was a new kind of mold 
that might yield a super-penicillin 
to medical science. Either that, or 
I was breeding a deadly germ, in 
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symptoms of a terrible cold coming 
on. For a moment I was discour- 
aged, but I decided to fight back. 

I dug out a pile of old blankets 
stored in mothballs and threw 


ric, onion juice, 
sulfur and bitters. I rubbed lard 
over myself from head to foot. 
Then I got under the blankets, ran 
a rubber tube from the gallon of 
medicine to my mouth, and sipped 
it slowly while I baked under a 
solid layer of mustard plasters. In 
three days the purple mold had dis- 
appeared and I was all new, pink 
skin. In four my cold was com- 
pletely gone. 

I'm up and around as good as 
new now, until I get another cold. 
When I do, I’m not sure how Ill 
try to cure it. In spite of my little 
annoyances there is something to 
be said for these new miracle drugs. 
This cold was the first one I ever 
cured in less than 14 days. It only 
lasted for 13 days. as 





@ WHEN THE Lapy regained her composure after glimpsing her grand- 
daughter's new party dress, she sighed: “If I could have dressed like that 
when I was a girl you'd be six years older today!” —pratt Gelding 
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PRISON TRAIN 


BY ROLAND WILD 


Pictures by Joe Pazen 


How it feels to make the long, long journey to doom 


® peputy SHERIFF Danny Hollo- 
way looked at his watch, then led 
the way to the elevator. The party 
for this week’s trip from Los An- 
geles to San Quentin was ready— 
a murderer, an unsuccessful mur- 
derer, a robber and two burglars, 
another robber “with deadly weap- 
ons,” a forger, a sex criminal, a 
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rapist and a man charged with 
“grand theft.” 

On the 10th floor of the Hall of 
Justice in the attorney’s room, 
Holloway said: “Turn out your 
pockets and lemme look at your 
girls’ pictures.” The prisoners 
laughed, and accepted his humor. 
The Deputy vigorously rubbed his 











hands down their bodies, checked 
the cigarettes and wallets and gave 
them back. 

“Bumming cigarettes, Danny?” 
one of the guards asked him. 
Danny laughed heartily—far more 
heartily than the joke merited, and 
snapped five pairs of handcuffs on 
10 wrists. Then he joined the 11th 
man to a couple. He signed for the 
11 prisoners, stuffed his pearl- 
handied revolver in his tweed 
pocket, crammed a panama hat on 
the back of his head and led the 
way to the elevator. This was a 
time on the journey when there 
could be trouble: the inside of the 
elevator was chipped with bullet 
holes, memory of an attempted 


break. Danny faced his 11 charges, 
and at street level, there were 10 
detectives waiting near the Black 
Maria. 
In the 


elegant, palm-studded 
station, Holloway led the -men 
swiftly along the tiled passages and 
into a half-compartment of the 
waiting train. He directed them to 
sit together in a tight bunch, two 
and two—each side of the central 
aisle of the coach. 

The prisoners smoked, chatted 
idly, looked out at the bare plat- 
form: 

Victor Stone, who had attempted 
murder, was the most immaculate 
in white shirt, good suit and wide 
tie. He was around 20, and his 
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John Benthine (center, above), a forger, tries te recall Doctor Day at Folsom Prison. Belew, Wal- 





lace Wachnick, murderer, sits in cafe. He faces sentence of life with no possibility of parole 








hands were manicured. One smooth 
white wrist was manacled to the 
scrawny wrist of the murderer 
Wachnick. They had nothing to 
say to-each other, nothing in com- 
mon except their inside hands 
which had to move together. 

Bill Byrne, from Abilene, Texas. 
was a hard-faced matinee idol type. 
wavy hair and green-yellow eyes. 
good gabardine slacks and shining 
shoes, a toothbrush in his breast 
pocket. At 34, he had been 16 
years in prison. “It’s the liquor,” 
he said. “I don’t know what I’m 
doing, and take cars for the 
money.” 

Holloway, however, had another 
version. For a drunk, Byrne al- 
ways chose good, saleable cars and 
probably drew a weekly salary for 
a gang of car thieves. 

“San Quentin!” Byrne said con- 
temptuously. “The only good thing 
there is they get my ulcers fixed. 
But it’s a girls’ school—it takes a 
Texas jail to make a man out of 
FOR. «ai, 

Danny Holloway dug into his 
bag and pulled out the leg-irons. 
He went around linking leg to leg, 
then removed the handcuffs. A 
tall Negro with a baby face (armed 
robbery, five years to life) looked 
up at the Deputy. “My, my!” he 
said. “Ah’ll never forget this day. 
Chains around my laig, and free 
men out there. My, my! Ah’ll 
never forget this day. . 

“Seven out of 10 repeaters,” 
Danny said to a bystander, looking 
over the commitment papers. “The 
forgers, of course, are hopeless— 
there’s something about a check, a 
fascination. One i I had seven 
of them on the f They lined 
up at the rail, held out their foun- 


On tram, teg-irons replace handcvfts 


tain pens and dropped them into 
the sea. Check _artists—they’ re the 
comedians. . 

The factories and yards of Los 
Angeles slipped by, and Danny 
asked, “Who’s for a game of 
cards!” A few men said they'd like 
to play, but the Deputy had to find 
a foursome ready linked together. 
Eventually, he sorted them out, 
two robbers and two burglars. He 
moved them around, turned the 
seats and set one of the cushions on 
their knees. The train slid out into 
the A pages hills of California. 

train-vendor came along 
with coffee and magazines and 
chocolate bars and a stack of pil- 
lows at a quarter cach. Bill Byrne, 
who had a small roll of bills, 
bought coffee for everyone. A 
guard treated six of them to pil- 
lows. The poker-players hardly 
interrupted their game. 

The Deputy accompanied two 
men to the toilet. They stamped 
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awkwardly down the corridor, the 
chain dragging. They laughed at 
their own discomfiture, and the 
Deputy laughed with them. Grad- 
ually they settled down, some 
sleeping in twisted contortions on 
the seats, their heads drooping, 
but one leg of each man extended 
stiffly in front. 

The poker game went on. There 
were 20 dollars on the table. One 
of the prisoners said, “You want 
my coat for a dollar?” There were 
no takers, only quiet laughter. 

The next morning was bright, 
gleaming, perfect for a journey 
round the Bay. The train-vendor 
came round again with coffee, and 
somehow, with the help of the 


winning poker player, everybody 





Raymond Orapera—burgliar 


got a cup, and spirits were higher. 
Danny Holloway slipped on the 
handcuffs and took off the leg- 
chains. Five minutes later the 
train pulled into Crockett, an hour 
short of San Francisco. There was 
a yellow bus in the station yard. 
The group went out into the sweet 
morning air and climbed in. The 
bus stopped at a roadside cafe, and 
a pretty waitress brought thick 
mugs of coffee and eggs and bacon. 
The prisoners ate silently, looking 
at the girl. She tried to cheer 
them, ignoring the guards. 

“My, my!” said the Negro again. 
“That sure was an elegant break- 
fast.” Byrne was cleaning his nails 
with a file. Stone was nervous, the 
sweat showing on his forehead. 


Victer Stone—attempted murder 


The rapist, who had hardly spoken, 
who seemed to have turned his 
thoughts permanently inwards, 
carefully studied a calendar. 

The bus followed the shoreline to 
the gates of San Quentin. Guards 
and prisoners filed out and into an 
office. A uniformed man counted 
them, took the papers from Danny 
and gave him a receipt for 11 men. 

“How’s things in L. A.?” he said. 

“Fine,” said the Deputy. “Think 
I'll make the Daylight back.” 

The prisoners, under new guards, 
filed through the courtyard and 
into the North cell-block, stopped 
opposite clean, metallic doors. San 
Quentin, which had absorbed so 
many sorrows, quietly sucked in 
11 more tragedies. an 
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Why I Live in 


DETROIT 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


A heap of livin’ means a lot 


®@ ; uve In Detroit, because that is 
where I really live. 

I cannot purchase in any other 
city the comfortable sense of con- 
tentment that Detroit gives freely 
tome. Detroit holds everything that 
I cherish most. I never attend a 
dinner given for someone who is 
about to leave us to take a higher 
position elsewhere without wonder- 
ing how the guest of honor could 
be lured away. I have been tempted 
several times. New York has made 
its offers of money, with the sugges- 
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to this city’s favorite citizen 


tion that I take a few days to think 
it over and always when the tempter 
has come back I have asked: 

Do my friends go with me? 

Will the same smiling faces greet 
me at the office in the morning? 

Will I know the policemen and 
the firemen when we meet? 

Will I have the Detroit Golf Club 
as a haven of rest and fellowship? 

Will the doctors and the nurses in 
every hospital know me? 

Will every church spire be a fa- 
miliar thing and every pastor, priest 








and rabbi have a welcome for me? 
What about my children and my 


grandchildren? Are 
there? 

Can I take the home, with all its 
memories, and the cemeteries where 
my loved ones lie with friends whom 
I have known throughout the years? 

Always the answer has been: “No. 
These you must leave behind.” To 
which I have replied: “Then all 
that you have to offer me is money.” 

With that the matter has closed 
and I have never once regretted my 
decision to stay in Detroit. 

I have known Detroit and De- 
troit has known me for almost 60 
years. I have grown up with the 
City of the Straits. I saw it first 
in May, 1891, through the coach 
window of a train being shunted 
onto the car ferry which was to 
take us from Windsor, Ontario. 
across the Detroit River to the city 
I was henceforth to love. It was 
night and the twinkling lights of 


they to be 


the city fascinated the boy of nine 
who, with his mother, brothers and 
sister, had come from Birmingham, 
England, to rejoin his father. Time 
and progress and growth have mul- 
tiplied those lights by thousands, 
but I can still see Woodward Ave- 
nue as I saw it then. 

I remember little of England, 
save the home that we left, the 
street on which we lived; the grand- 
parents and their home and the 
church and school I first attended. 
I have never been back and I have 
no idea whether or not my recol- 
lections are exact. I have said often 
that my memory starts in Detroit. 
It is here that I am on familiar 
ground. In my boyhood Detroit 
had a population of about 250,000; 
now the new census will show its 
population to be almost 2,000,000 
and I have been an eyewitness of 
that.growth. I walked and ran its 
streets as a child; attended its pub- 
lic schools; played on Belle Isle, its 
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most famous park; I have gone 
swimming in the summer in the 
river and skated on the park canals 
in the winter. I have had its snow 
blown into my face as I have ridden 
on the runner of an open cutter; 
I have jumped on and off horse- 
drawn street cars and I have seen 
them abandoned for the clectric 
trolley and that later for the motor 
driven bus. Time was I knew every 
street and every important building. 

As a boy I worked for the neigh- 
borhood druggist and there I came 
to know the men and women of the 
district. They were fine people, 
some of them influential and im- 
portant citizens. There are houses 
still standing at which I used to 
call. Gone are all the old residents 
now, but when I drive by, as I often 
do, I can still see faces at the doors 
that once smiled on me. What 
memories weather-beaten, time- 
worn, disintegrated streets fling 
back at those who still remain to 
venture there. 

My name was put on the pay roll 
of the Detroit Free Press in 1895 
and I am proud that it is still there. 
In the 55 years that have so 
swiftly come and gone I have 
watched and known and reported 
much that has made Detroit world- 
famous. 

It was once beautiful Detroit, the 
city of tree-shaded avenues and 
restful parks. Now often it is called 
Dynamic Detroit and if that name 
be deserved, I have known the 
human dynamos who made it so. 
I knew Henry Ford; Henry Leland 
who made the Cadillac car and 
later the Lincoln; Charles Ketter- 
ing, the gifted man of science who 
invented the starting and lighting 
device so that women as well as 
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men could drive an automobile; 
John and Horace Dodge whose 
work made large production possi- 
ble, Walter Chrysler, Hugh Chalm- 
ers, K. T. Keller, Fred Zeder, Owen 
Skelton, Carl Breer, William Knud- 
sen. All are or were friends of mine. 

We buried a great citizen only a 
few months ago. He was John 
Lodge, my first city editor, the 
man who took me to see my first 
professional baseball , He 
loved Detroit. He, too, had watched 
it grow. 

Detroit is dynamic, as they say, 
but it has a tender-and gentle side. 
It has a soul. It has given up, as 
all growing cities must do, ‘some- 
thing of its beauty for bigness. 
Speed has invaded its streets and 
the needs of traffic have crowded 
out the trees. Great factories stand 
on what was once farm land; the 
housing problem is with us; the 
street railway system is inadequate 
and unprofitable ; labor disputes are 
all too frequent, but never a drive 
for a worthy cause has failed. Only 
recently Detroit undertook to raise 
$8,000,000 for its community chest. 
It was said by many that such a 
thing couldn’t be done. Other large 
cities sent representatives here to 
watch and wait for the outcome. 
The citizens of Detroit, the leaders 
of industry and labor, the churches, 
the schools, the lodges and the clubs 
supported the movement and that 
sum was oversubscribed. 

We have in Detroit hundreds of 
men interested in the welfare of 
our boyhood. They give not only 
their money but also their time and 
thought to the needs of youth. In 
addition to the various religious 
and social groups that have estab- 
lished centers and meeting places 
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for the training and development 
of the citizens of tomorrow we now 
have two boys’ clubs, operating 
under the guidance of The Boys 
Clubs of America. The older one 
has a membership of about 2,500 
youngsters, the other, about 1,200. 
The list of influential men who are 
big brothers to these lads is long. 

Yes, we have crime here. I cov- 
ered crime for my paper for several 
years. I know some of the under- 
world characters; I know our Skid 
Row district and its filth and fear- 
fulness. I’ve stood at a hospital 
bed and heard a dying man tell 
who it was that fired the shots, and 
I know that when a city grows 
large some shameful things are 
bound to be. 

Do I seem wrapped up in De- 
troit? Well, I am. It is so much 
a part of my life that I cannot 
separate the little that is of me from 
the more that is of my city. 

There is a house on Common- 
wealth Avenue where I first courted 
my Nellie. There is the house on 
Leicester Court where our son 
was born and the one on Atkinson 
Avenue to which our daughter 
came. Even now I occasionally 
turn out of my way just to live 
over the by-gone happier days. 
Those are two streets I couldn’t 


take with me should I go away. 
Now there is this home in which 
I am writing. It is empty today, 
save for the things I have gathered 


down the years, and the memories. 


The peony bed is the gift of Mrs. 
Henry Ford and the bird bath my 
Nellie gave to me as a birthday 
present. I should have to leave 
them behind if I yielded to the 
tempter offering more money. 
This February a sudden attack 


of illness took me to Grace Hospital 
for 10 days. I know every member 
of the staff. I know the nurses, the 
internes, and the orderlies, and 
though I was there as a patient I 
was at home. I don’t doubt that I 
should have had excellent care in 
some other city. Good doctors 
would have looked after me and I 
should have had tender nursing 
care, but I should have been lonely 
and unhappy. At Grace Hospital in 
Detroit I was in the hands of my 
friends and watched over with a 
solicitude that more money in an- 
other city could not buy. 

There is much medical skill in 
Detroit ; great things are being donc 
in the laboratories of the hospitals 
here ; patient and constant research 
is being carried on. At Ford, at 
Harper, at Grace, at The Women’s, 
at Children’s, at Providence, at Mt. 
Carmel hospitals high-minded and 
devoted men by night and by day 
are striving to find the cause of 
and the cure for human ills. 

Detroit is more than just the city 
where automobiles are made. It is 
a city of everything that is good 
under freedom. I have known it 
in peace time and in war time. I 
saw our leaders of industry at the 
call of our government for aid stop 
its production lines of pleasure cars 
and trucks and begin almost im- 
mediately the work of building 
tanks and planes and guns and gun 
carriages and every intricate and 
delicate device assurance of even- 
tual victory required. This is a ma- 
chine age and it was a machine 
war but the courage and the spirit, 
the genius and. the will to do must 
be provided always by men. Much 
was done by Detroiters. 

No pay envelope can be made 
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large enough to hold everything a 
man needs for peace of mind and 
contentment. I spent three months 
in Los Angeles in 1935. Old friends 
and new did everything that could 
be done to comfort and to please. 
Neither California’s sunshine nor 
its beauty nor my fricnds’ constant 
kindness could supply what I was 
missing. The day I turned back to 
Detroit, my Nellie, who stayed on a 
few weeks longer, said of me: 
“That is the first time in all the 
vears we have been married I have 
scen him glad to leave me. Detroit 
has been tugging at him since the 
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day we came here to Los Angeles.” 

My father and mother left Eng- 
land and all their friends to start 
anew in a strange country for their 
children’s sake. How fortunate for 
me it has been that they were so 
brave. From my first school teacher 
up to the friends who last winter 
filled my hospital room with flowers 
I have known only kindness and 
helpfulness in Detroit. The way has 
been smoothed for me all down the 
years. That is why I want to live 
in Detroit, and why I want to be in 
Detroit when I must leave when 
death summons me away. oe 
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@ Hr worwp’s largest clock looks east 
across the Hudson River at the world’s 
largest city. Perched atop the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. plant in Jersey Citv, 
it is probably the most influential time- 
piece in the world with the exception of 
London's famed Big Ben. The Colgate 
clock gives the early morning and late 
evening tip-off to thousands of commuters 
who use the ferries between the Hudson's 
shores. Ferry boat captains, steamer 
pilots, skippers of all kinds of water craft 
from garbage scows to the Cunard Queens 
refer to the 20-foot hands on the 400-foot 
dial. The clock’s surface contains 1,963 
square feet. Both hands and their counter- 
balances weigh about two tons, and the 
minute hand travels 155 feet an hour, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile a day. 
\t night thousands of couples strolling 
along New York’s Riverside Drive are 
guided by this massive tick-tocker. Apart- 
ment dwellers can see its huge face along 
a 10-mile stretch of waterfront. Taking 
care of the Colgate Clock is a full time 
job, currently attended to by Harold J. 
Scheer. He loves his work, is devoted to 
it and proud of it—but his wife has 
to wind his bedside clock to get him to 


work on time. —Paul D. Green 




















Fabulous America: 


The House 
Of Madam Annie 


BY MILTON BACON 


@ ON GAYOSA STREET in Memphis, Tenn., in 1878 there was a 
residence known as Mansion House. It was occupied by a no- 
torious woman named Annie Cook, better known as Madam 
Annie. Her house of ill fame, gathering place for cotton planters, 
gamblers and steam boat characters, was fitted out in the ornate 
grandeur of the times with ankle deep carpets, heavy silk 
curtains, imported furniture, lavish bathrooms and priceless 
paintings. The girls came from all over the world. Beautiful 
demimondes who had been the favorites of kings and potentates 
rode in open barouches through the streets of Memphis in the 
late afternoons like queens and princesses. 

And then occurred one of the most devastating epidemics of 
yellow fever ever to visit the Southland. Fifty thousand refugees 
poured into the city from the low counties. No one was spared— 
rich and poor alike. Many died in the streets. Suddenly Madam 
Annie went into action. 

She emptied her palatial rooms of the “ladies of pleasure” and 
opened them to the sick and stricken. And Madam Annie her- 
self stayed and nursed them. 

Finally the first frosts of fall brought relief and a letter for 
Annie Cook that was perhaps one of the most remarkable letters 
ever written. It was directed to “Madam Annie Cook, Mansion 
House, Gayosa Street, Memphis, Tenn.” It read: “Dear Madam: 
The papers announce you have opened your house to the sick. 
An act so generous, so benevolent, so utterly unselfish should 
not be passed over without notice. History may not record the 
good deeds, for good deeds of women seldom live after them, 
but every heart in the whole country responds with affectionate 
gratitude to the noble example you have set for Christian men 
and women. God speed you, dear Madam, and when the end 
comes may the light of a better world guide you to a honie 
beyond. (Signed) The Christian Women of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, August 28, 1878.” 

Annie Cook lies buried in Memphis in an unmarked grave. 

















HOW DRUNK 
IS DRUNK? 


Pictures for’ PAGEANT by Howard Sochurek 


How does a man look and act when he’s drunk? Paceant’s 
startling pictures of tests in Michigan provide an answer 
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® since aucust, 1948, the Depart- 
ment of Police Administration of 
Michigan State College has been 
conducting a series of experiments 
to determine the effects of alcohol 
on human beings, under a grant 
from the National Safety Council. 
Purposes of the experiments are to 
determine: 1) the surest, simplest 
types of tests police departments 
can administer to drivers who have 
been drinking; 2) the validity of 


such tests; 3) the impairment of 


abilities of test subjects. In March 
one of the last groups of four 
volunteer subjects took the tests at 
Michigan State. Sometime _ this 
month, after weeks of correlation 
of results, the National Safety 
Council recommendations will go 
out to police departments all over 
the country. On these pages, 
PacEANT’s photographs of four 
men slowly succumbing to alcohol 
show you what the National Safety 
Council is driving at. 

CONTINUED 
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Four volunteers go to a 


Ar 6:00 p. M. in the last week of 
March, the four men at the top of 
this page went to the alcoholic test- 
ing laboratory at Michigan State 
College to get drunk. They were 
greeted by the director of the labo- 
ratory, Professor Ralph Turner, 
who, after being satisfied that they 
were not college students—no stu- 
dents are allowed to take Turner’s 
alcoholic tests—asked them what 
they had for dinner. He noted 
which had protein meals, which had 


‘ 4 
a 
Breath test at 9:30, showed Subject 
A had .065% of alcohol in blood 
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scientific cocktail party 


carbohydrate meals. Turner then 
assured each that they could drink 
all the 100-proof alcohol they could 
hold, and that they would, if neces- 
sary, be taken home and put to bed. 
The four young men began to 
drink at a quarter of eight. They 
chatted, played cards, kept pouring 
themselves drinks. At about 9:30, 
the alcohol in their blood was test- 
ed (below). They were already in 
various stages of drunkenness. 
But there were more tests to come. 


At same time, Subject D’s breath test 
showed .09% concentration of alcohol 

















At 11:30, Subject B took line-walk- 
ing test; faltered, fell, went to sleep 
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Following alcohol’s trail 


As THE MEN got drunker, Turner 
and his assistants applied the half 
dozen or so tests for alcohol in the 
body, currently being used by police 
departments throughout the nation. 
Turner’s object was to help the Na- 
tional Safety Council find out 
which tests are best and easiest for 
non-trained police to use. Alcohol 
in the brain causes impairment of 
physical and mental functions. It 
can best be measured by blood tests 
—but blood testing requires trained 
people and it also involves invasion 
of a man’s bodily privacy—some- 
thing courts have objected to. Urine 
and breath analysis involve neither 
of these things. Hence, they may 
appear high on the Safety Coun- 
cil’s recommendations. Other tests 
tried at Michigan State were the 
traditional line-walking (left), co- 
ordination tests of several kinds 
(opposite). During the tests the 
four men had about as much fun 
as they would at a cocktail party. 
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Above, Subject D takes card-sorting Above, at 11:40, Subject D blows 
test. Piles show poor coordination up balloon to show alcohol in breath 


Below, Subject C takes pursuit-rotor Below, at 12:15 a.M., Subject A was 
test. He must touch a whirling disk tested trying to touch finger to nose 
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At tests’ end—all drunk 


By 2:30 a.m., the four young 
men were ready to be taken home. 
Two had drunk 16% ounces of 
alcohol—about 16 average high- 
balls. One had 19% ounces, and 
passed out. The fourth had 12 
ounces. None were any longer in 
full control of themselves. As they 
were posing for the last picture 
(bottom right), one grabbed Pho- 
tographer Sochurek’s camera and 
made the picture below. He 
thought it was an immense good 
joke. 

As for the National Safety Coun- 
cil, it guessed before correlating the 
more than 100 tests made since 
1948, that, of the half dozen testing 
methods used, all achieve relatively 
equal accuracy. Big point is to con- 
vince law courts that such tests are 
valid. The Council hopes also to 
convince people that drinking be- 
fore driving is one of the most 
dangerous of life’s pleasures. 


Drunk’s joke shows photographer 
(left) and Turner behind Subject B 
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Below, six hours and some 15 drinks later, 


they don’t 


eve, 
































Listen to Milton Remington Abbot, who was invited 
to Yugoslavia to inaugurate a sports program, 
American-style. Neither an economic expert nor 

a student of government, “Abby”—as a 
Legionnaire, former West Point coach, and native 

of Brooklyn, U.S.A.—knows a raw deal when 
he sees one. . .. And he saw one behind “The Dirty 
Curtain”! Here’s his raspberry, just 

as he delivered it in person to the astonished 


Red leaders . . 


. on their own home field 


in Titoland 


BY MILTON REMINGTON ABBOT 
As told to Henry Lee 


® | HAVE JUST RETURNED from 
Cuckoo-land—my name for Yugo- 
slavia. 

I was the hotshot American 
physical ed expert who was going 
to launch Tito’s  super-colossal 
“Five-Year Sports Plan” for the 
youth of that sad, dirty, depressed 
little tear in the Iron Curtain. 

Of course, like all the other 
“Five-Year Plans” for this-and-that 
which I saw behind the Dirty Cur- 
tain, it got nowhere. 

You won’t believe this, but while 
everybody was appointing every- 
body else secretary of basketball 
“leagues” all over the country, the 
Jug girls’ quintet had to play Italy 


barefoot. In all Yugoslavia there 
were only two basketballs, both of 
them beat-up old Italian balls with 
no bounce. My kids couldn’t drib- 
ble, they had to pound them. When 
I finally wangled a fast, GI ball, it 
kept hitting them in the chin. The 
“Five-Year Sports Plan” folded in 
three months. 

But meantime, because of my 
pal Deedje—Propaganda Minister 
Vladimir Dedijer—they left me 
pretty much alone and I knocked 
around freely in Rieka, Zagreb, 
Belgrade and .dozens of nameless 
black-mud hamlets. I must have 
bumped for hundreds of hours in 
their Toonerville Trolley trains. I 
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broke God-awful black bread with 
the poor, Red-ridden natives and 
shivered in their unheated homes 
and tenement flats. I was a sort of 
hero to the kids, I guess, and I got 
an uncensored earful from them 
when they thought the Oodbah 
wasn’t listening. 

The Oodbah, supposedly effi- 
cient characters who run around in 
ankle-length black coats making 
like suspicious hotel dicks, are the 
dreaded secret police. Personally, 
I told Deedje, I didn’t think they 
could pass the examination for 
constable any place in the U. S. 

I had first met Deedje back in 
New York, where I'd tried to make 
a tennis player out of the six-foot, 
four-inch lunk. As the Jugs’ sports 
czar, he’s honestly crazy about all 
sports, and he sold me a bill of 
goods that if I came to his “work- 
ers’ paradise” I’d be helping out 
the youth and also sweetening re- 
lations with the U. S. I fell for it. 

Workers’ paradise! I call it 
Cuckoo-land, and what other 
name would you give a supposedly 
grownup country of 15,000,000 
people where they: 

q Put a nice, white-haired hotel 

manager in jail a week for being 

polite to guests. The Oodbah’s 

men, who'd never been inside a 

good hotel, mistook professional 

courtesy for “fraternization” with 

Westerners. 

q Tell comrades it’s okay to run 

an opposition candidate if they 

can get 100 names on the nomi- 
nation papers. Then, when some 

naive university kids get 50 

names, arrest them for imperil- 

ing the government and sentence 
them to from five to 20 years. 

@ Very carefully firehose the 


Belgrade gutters every day by 
flushing the mud up onto the 
sidewalks—though nobody owns 
a car and everybody walks. They 
thought me peculiar for strolling 
in the nice clean streets in pref- 
erence to the dirty sidewalks. 
q Start building “New Belgrade” 
across the Danube on river-mud 
foundations against the warning 
of American engineers, Then, 
when two six-story government 
buildings cave in, they yell “cap- 
italistic sabotage.” 

You don’t need a Ph.D. in Bal- 
kan economics to spot the trouble. 
They’re trying to lift themselves by 
their Balkan bootstraps without 
outside help—trying to turn a nice, 
peasant, grape-growing people into 
efficient assembly-line workers. 

The result is—Al Capp’s Lower 
Slobbovia. They don’t have many 
grapes any more, and they certainly 
don’t have assembly lines. When I 
arrived, I was impressed, as are all 
foreigners, by the “building pro- 
gram.” I saw scaffolds all over Bel- 
grade and “voluntary” labor gangs 
digging big holes. 

Three months later, when I left, 
the scaffolds were still up, and the 
holes were still being dug. Why, 
things move so slowly in Cuckoo- 
land they haven’t, even torn down 
Stalin’s propaganda pictures yet! 

In the upside-down economy of 
Cuckoo-land, the poor women seem 
to be the worst sufferers. Women, 
seemingly, do most of the road- 
gang work while the men wangle 
cushy jobs as “students,” party- 
group “secretaries,” Oodbah and 
Army loafers. 

For their pick-and-shovel work, 
the women are rewarded with 
no soap, no powder, no lipstick, no 
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rouge, no hairdos, no hats, no 
shoes, no stockings. 

Nine out of 10 go around in 
patched-up men’s pants, while the 
lucky 10th may have a four-year- 
old skirt left over from the days of 
capitalistic UNRRA. If so, she 
frugally flips it up to her waist 
every time she sits down, because 
she knows she’ll never get another. 
Since the “workers’ paradise” also 
allows her no panties, the fair and 
broad Slovenian, Croatian, Serbian, 
Macedonian, Montenegrin and Bos- 
nian backsides are routinely ex- 
posed in public. It takes a foreigner 
a little time to get used to this 
cloth-conservation measure. 


I wit start at the beginning, 
when Deedje was a Yugoslav dele- 
gate to the UN General Assembly 
meetings in New York and I was 
minding my own American busi- 
ness as a tennis coach at Rip’s Ten- 
nis Courts on Park Avenue. 

Dr. Ivo Popovitch, Tito’s per- 
sonal physician, licked Deedje one 
day, and Deedje took it to heart. 
I was able to coach him into a vic- 
tory over Popovitch, and we were 
pals from then on. I still like the 
big guy in a purely personal way. 
I like anybody who likes tennis. 

Then he brought along Geel, 
who is Milovan Diilas, Minister 
without Portfolio, and first thing I 
knew, I was thinking over their 
proposition. It included a year’s 
contract (the money to be depos- 
ited in a New York bank in ad- 
vance) and all expenses. 

Late last November, along with 
50 Jug-born American citizens -re- 
turning for brief vacations in 
their native land—they thought— 
I sailed on the Yugoslav liner 





A TENNIS COACH LOOKS 
AT TITO 


NOTHING LIke this has ever been 
written about Yugoslavia. Tito’s 
boys trusted this tough little guy 
with the bullfrog voice the way they 
trusted no news correspondent. He 
saw everything. Result: he came 
home to give PAGEANT this people’s- 
eye view of the Communist country. 
World War I veteran, one time pro 
baseball player and basketbali coach, 
now New York tennis coach, Abby 
has no axe to grind. “I'll go back 
to Jugland,” he says, “when they 
acquit somebody at a trial.” 











Hrvasta, an old Victory ship. 

Poor devils! I only wish I knew 
then what was ahead and could 
have warned them. To get cleared 
into the country, they had to ac- 
cept dual U.S.-Jug citizenship, and 
as soon- as they were behind the 
Dirty Curtain, The Jugs claimed 
that inasmuch as they were natives 
of the country, their citizenship 
took precedence. So far as I know, 
they’re all still there, separated from 
their families in the U.S. and doing 
“voluntary” labor. 

The ones I voyaged with were 
nice, hard-working, substantial 
people with a few bucks in their 
pocket—prople who wanted to see 
the old folks once again and play 
Santa Claus with stuff from Amer- 
ica. There was a fender-maker 
from Hoboken; a tavern owner and 
his 19-year-old daughter who'd left 
Mamma behind in St. Louis to 
watch the business; an old fellow 
who'd come to the States in 1907; 
a rugged, blue-eyed stone mason 
from Missouri who'd been with the 
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Austrian Navy in World War I. 

Strange, on that camouflaged 
slave ship, nobody suspected a 
thing except the old stone mason. 
He looked at the big picture of Tito 
in the salon and whispered to me, “I 
don’t like that—it’s how the Hitler 
business started.” 

At Trieste, I had my first brush 
with the uniformed bluster I 
bumped into all over Europe. An 
Italian . customs guard stomped 
aboard, waving his hands, and the 
passengers filed meekly into the 
lounge. Then he shouted at me. 

“What does that fat clown 
want?” I asked the interpreter. 

“He says, quick, you bring your 
cigarettes down to be stamped.”. 

“Tell him,” I said grandly, “that 
my cigarettes are in my stateroom 
where they will stay—and if he 
goes up there, one of ys won’t come 
out alive.” 

Pure bluff, of course, but it 
worked. He never came near me. 
After that, I had very good suc- 
cess, by and large, big-talking back 
to such officious characters. They’re 
so startled to find somebody who 
isn’t afraid that they figure you 





PROGRESSIVE PARENTS 


1. Truman 2. McCrory 3. Cantor 4. Barkley 
6. Nelson 7. Mason 8. Harris 9. Horowitz 


ing half a worm; 14. ; 15. A yardstick. 


2 and 3 to 9 and 10 5 and 6 to 2 and 3 


1. Jackie Coogan 
4. Princess Margaret Rose 5. 





PAGEANT PLAYGROUND ANSWERS 


5. Eisenhower 
10. Lindbergh 
ASK A FOOUSH QUESTION 
1. A baseball team; 2. Your breath; 3. Wet, 4. Your rete tga 5. Neither can see in total darkness; 
6. To die of old age; 7. Pop it; 8. it won't run at all without wind 
9. One; 10. Your mother; aE You can shut up a book; 12. Half way (after that you ore coming out); 13. Find- 
16. Are you asleep? 17. A towel; 18. Kittens; 19. When it has a hole in it; 20. Once (after that it's not 100). 
MENTAL BLOCKS 


1. Place the last biock in the bottom leg on top of the corner block; 2. Move the center block a few inches up 
so that the inner edges form a square; 3. imagine that the blocks are numbered from | to 8, and that there ore 
two empty spaces beyond that numbered 9 and 10; the moves are as follows: 


4. They placed the block in a corner of the room, 5. Top row: 2, 9, 4; middle row: 7, 5, 3; bottom row: 6, |, 8; 
the numbers will now add up to fifteen in all directions; 6. Forty. 
“MOST UKELY TO SUCCEED” 
2. Shirley Temple 
Josef Hoffman 6. Joel 


must be very important. 

At Rieka, my first impressions of 
Cuckoo-land were so bad I couldn’t 
believe them. Under the Jugs, it is 
a ghost city. There was one ship in 
the harbor (ours), whereas at Cas- 
ablanca we'd had to wait two days 
to get a pier. Ashore, it’s the last 
word in nothing. It reminds you 
of Leadville, except there are more 
people walking around in a daze. 

Predrag Brixy, Yugoslavia’s sixth 
ranking tennis player, was at the 
dock to greet me. He is 26, a 
skinny, studious looking boy, with 
glasses and dark hair. Like all the 
young fellows not in the army, he is 
a “student” drawing 3,000 dinars 
monthly. 

Brixy speaks good English, and 
we shop-talked tennis. I wanted 
to get started on my Five-Year 
Plan as soon as I could, and Brixy 
wanted my advice on his coaching 
methods. Naturally, I asked about 
Punjec and Cukilovitch, a couple 
of their excellent, prewar Davis 
Cup players. In 1939 Punjec had 
beaten Bromwich, the Australian, 
one of the world’s best. 


“Please,” Brixy said. “I know 





FURNISH THE DOLL'S HOUSE 
1-D, 2-G, 3-F, 4-A, 5-H, 
6-E, 7-C, 8-J, 9-B, 10-1 


8 and 9 to 5 and 6 1 and 2 to 8 and 9 


7. Yehudi Menuhin 





3. The Dalai Loma 
Kupperman 
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absolutely nothing about them.” 

I kept at him, but he just 
wouldn’t talk. A long time later, 
I found that Punjec had ducked 
out under the Dirty Curtain and is 
now a tennis pro in Cairo. Cukil- 
ovitch is working for a Maharajah 
in India. But poor Brixy! They 
let him out of the country any time: 
he’s married and has a kid. 

Brixy got me out of the ghost 
port fast, and we stopped over- 
night at Zagreb which in happier 
days was called “Little Vienna.” 
It’s a sort of Western city, more 
Austrian than Serb, and for that 
reason, I discovered later, the Bel- 
grade politicians hate Zagrebians. 
It’s something like the Florida- 
California situation, except that 
neither one has oranges, sunshine 
or pretty girls, and the only thing 
they could be jealous about is which 
has the most shortages. 


As we whizzed along on the 
people’s railroad from Zagreb to 
Belgrade at 25 miles an hour, mak- 


ing frequent, mysterious stops 
where there were no people, no 
stations, no buildings visible across 
the flatlands, I began wondering 
what I'd gotten myself into. The 
trains were something! The peas- 
ants block up the aisles solidly with 
babies, crates, pigs and chickens. 
To get to the nuznik (men’s 
room) is like pushing through a 
New Year’s Eve crowd at Times 
Square. Naturally, there was no 
toilet paper—though in all honesty 
I can’t hold this against the State 
Railroad. There is no toilet paper 
in all Yugsolavia, even in the hotels. 

It’s 250 miles from Zagreb to 
the capital, but somehow the engi- 
neer managed to be 15 hours late. 
It was 11 p.m.—and raining Ser- 


bian .buckets—when we arrived. 
“We’ve got reservations at the Ma- 
jestic,” I said to Brixy. “Let’s hop 
a taxi and get there quick.” 

“No taxis,” Brixy said. 

So, lugging our grips, we walked 
for blocks through the rain and the 
very special thick black mud they 
have there. At the Majestic, they 
hadn’t received the reservations, 
and sent us on to the second-class 
Moscow. At the Moscow, they said 
yes, they could put me and Brixy 
and an American oil man in one 
room. There was more jabbering. 

“Tell him Ill pay in advance, 
American, if he’s worried,” I said. 

“No, no,” Brixy said. “We must 
all go to Putnik.” 

“I’m staying right here,” I said, 
and the oil fellow backed me up. 

Then Brixy explained the quaint 
Communist custom of Putnik. If 
you want to exchange money, buy 
a railroad ticket, get a hotel room, 
pick up a ticket for the local-talent 
opera or even a movie, you don’t 
just go to the railroad station, the 
hotel or the box-office like in nor- 
mal countries. You go to Putnik. 

So that night, with the rain still 
pouring down, all three of us had 
to walk half a mile to the Putnik 
office and half a mile back to 
the Moscow again. Last thing I 
noticed before hitting the rather 
lumpy hay was that the Moscow 
had no heat or hot water and al- 
lowed one small towel each. 

First time I saw Deedje, I 
brought up Putnik. 

“Why don’t you put that blank- 
ety-blank Putnik in the railroad 
station?” I said. “What about the 
poor strangers who go slopping all 
over Belgrade looking for it?” 

“It is problem,” Deedje sighed. 
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“You see, the railroad station was 
built under capitalism.” 

“What’s that got to do with put- 
ting a Putnik office there?” 

“Is problem,” he said. 

But I kept nagging at him about 
Putnik every time I saw him, as I 
can also be thick-skulled on occa- 
sion. And when I finally left Bel- 
grade, there was a little Putnik in 
the station. It just goes to show 
those fellows can be. influenced—if 
you have the staying power. 

Deedje was excited about getting 
the “Five-Year Sports Plan” under- 
way at once. He got me together 
with Boris Stojadinovic, head of 
the Belgrade Sports Federation, 
which the politicians favored, and 
brought in “secretaries” of non- 
existent sports leagues from differ- 
ent parts of the country. I sug- 
gested Brixy would be a good man 
to have around, on account of 
speaking English. 

“TI didn’t know that,” Deedje ex- 
claimed. 

“Why, he speaks better English 
than you do, Deedje.” 

Well, that fixed Brixy. I never 
saw him again, and instead I was 
given a trusted party interpreter. 
Little by little, I saw what they 
were doing to me, beneath all the 
hail-fellow front. They were keep- 
ing me away from direct contact 
with the kids I was supposed to 
teach, and spying on me as well. 

Every time I closed my hotel 
door as I went out, I heard it open- 
ing behind me. My Oodbah man 
was rushing in to look for incrimi- 
nating evidence. I moved into the 
Majestic (heat but no hot water; 
two towels per guest), and I no- 
ticed I never got the same waiter 
twice. I found out that the crew on 
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the Hrvasta, having come in contact 
with Americans, had been trans- 
ferred to Dirty Curtain runs. 

Finally, some newspapermen and 
myself got fed up with the snoop- 
ing of the black-coat boys sent by 
Col. Aleksander (Marko) Ranko- 
vic, Minister of the Interior, as 
they politely call this Red-Gestapo 
chief. We made carbons of fake 
expense accounts, which included 
this suggestive item: “10,000 dinars 
to Rankovic,” and left them in the 
wastebasket. Next day, the Bel- 
grade scuttlebutt went, Rankovic 
was rushed to the Palace headquar- 
ters to do considerable explaining. 
Since he’s the most hated man in 
the country, popular hopes were 
crushed when he came out alive. 

We thought up a new trick. All 
of us had military maps of the 
Balkans hanging in our hotel 
rooms, so we agreed to stick thumb 
tacks on each map at the same spot 
near the Hungarian border. Sure 
enough, Yugoslav troops were soon 
“maneuvering” in that area. A few 
weeks later, we pulled it again. 

_ You see, these people, especially 
their top brass, are dead serious, 
and double-talk, a wisecrack or a 
deadpan baffles them. Also, they 
talk big about how tough they are, 
how good they are in sports (which 
is sort of pathetic, since most of the 
kids seem to suffer from t.b. or mal- 
nutrition) and, what burned me, 
how much Better they are generally 
than Americans. 

I had to do a little big-talking 
myself. When my kids wanted to 
know how I made money back in 
the States, I explained: “I draw 
$2,000 a month pension as a vet- 
eran of the first war.” When they 
asked me about American sports 
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I tossed them pictures of Jackie 
Robinson and other big leaguers, 
which had their salaries of $25,000 
or so printed on the back. 

“These are just some of the 
poorer-paid players,” I said care- 
lessly. 

Except for soccer football, the 
Yugoslav kids had no feel for 
sports, and they were flat-footed, 
slow-thinking and clumsy. I gave 
a simple play to one team, and it 
misfired. Instead of scrambling to 
recover the ball, all five players 
froze and looked at me to tell them 
what to do next. They’ve sure got- 
ten rid of private enterprise! 

I'd been figuring on an all-in- 
clusive sports program, but after 
watching them stumble around 
basketball courts and boxing rings, 
I decided I'd be lucky if I could 
teach these two sports alone, plus 
a little tennis. Any good U. S. high 
school five could beat their all- 
Yugoslavia team. 

But I liked their guts and, when 
they stopped making like heroes, 
their terrible wistfulness and envy 
about the U. S. Deep down, they 
respect us pretty much, and [I did 
my best to help along this feeling. 
Through a Zagreb boy (nobody 
knew he spoke English) I told 
them the truth, and maybe a little 
more, about America, and _ illus- 
trated my point with razor blades. 

Till I arrived with a two-years’ 
supply, blades were unheard of in 
Cuckoo-land. If I'd held one up 
in my fingers and walked into the 
Adriatic, half of Yugoslavia would 
have walked in, right after me. I 
handed them out to the kids, left 
and right. “We get them for noth- 
ing in the States,” I explained. 

I had to overdo it a little, be- 


cause Tito is filling those impres- 
sionable youngsters with the crazi- 
est propaganda. Here are three 
questions I was asked everywhere: 

“Why do Americans let -Yugo- 
slavs die on the city streets?” 

“Why do you hang Negroes from 
the lampposts?” 

“Why do you let Ford, General 
Motors and du Pont start wars so 
that afterwards they can dump 
their surpluses on us?” 

I sure was glad to bave pictures 
of Jackie Robinson to spike the 
Negro rumor, and I just laughed 
off the others. 

“Do you see any American sur- 
plus around here—except the Bu- 
icks and other U. S. cars that Tito 
and his gang drive?” That made 
sense to them, except that at first 
they got nervous at the mention of 
the big guy’s name. By the time I 
left, though, they no longer were 
turning a hair at that strange 
American phrase, Titosonofabitch, 
which I am proud to state I helped 
to make a household word. 

Understand, of course, I couldn’t 
get to the kids right away. First, 
there were the party “conferences,” 
with always the same routine. The 
sports politicians from Split or 
Skopelje would junket into Bel- 
grade and we'd hold a meeting. 
The most important thing was to 
appoint everybody present to some 
non-existent job with a big title. 
Then came speeches about the pres- 
ent glory and future super-glory of 
the Skopelje Five-Year Sports Plan 
and a lather of resolutions which 
would be printed in full in Borba, 
the official daily. 

After that, the politicos would 
beat their way back home—and I'd 
never see or hear from them again. 
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Once the jobs were handed out and 
the public conned by the publicity 
handouts, nothing more happened. 

I think I went through a hun- 
dred of these dry runs before I re- 
tired to the bar at the Majestic and 
announced that if anybody wanted 
to confer with me, I’d be available 
—there. 

Meantime, knocking around on 
my own, I got an eye-opener on 
general conditions. Correspondents 
can’t get the true story out and 
government statistics are cock-eyed. 
I told Deedje that Rieka was a 
ghost port, and he said: “Ridicu- 
lous! We are doing 93 per cent!” 

“Ninety-three per cent of what?” 

“Of plan,” he said proudly. 

He made me visit a zadruga, one 
of their farming “cooperatives” 
into which the land-loving individ- 
ualistic peasants are being whipped. 

“How’s crops?” I asked a worker. 

“Eighty-three per cent!” he said. 

“Eighty-three per cent of what?” 

“Eighty-three per cent,” he re- 
peated with wild enthusiasm. 

Thais the line you hear about 
everything, but any good tennis 
coach with two eyes can tell how 
things really are. For the people, 
there’s no milk, butter or eggs and 
very little sugar. The coffee is God- 
awful—and weak in the bargain. In 
a generous moment, I’d given away 
my stock of Nescafe, a gesture which 
I regretted every morning. 

The Majestic bartender, a nice 
fellow who could speak 10 lan- 
guages and was always begging me 
to go easy on Titosonofabitch, al- 
most cried when I gave him a 50- 
cent nylon toothbrush. It was his 
first toothbrush since 1946. Would 
you believe it? There are no foun- 
tain pens, ink, pencils, writing pa- 
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per, string, buttons or threads avail- 
able, and when somebody stole my 
shoelaces, I had to appeal to Col. 
Rankovic, who had one of the 
Oodbah swipe me a pair. 

If you go to Austria, only 100 
yards over the border, you notice 
spick-and-span little farms and the 
Austrian customs guard smiles and 
jokes with the passengers. But come 
back and something settles over 
you. The deadpan Slovenian bor- 
der man growls, the train slows up, 
the trainmen ignore you and the 
farms are weedy. Nobody cares. 

Let me take you through a typi- 
cal day in Lower Slobbovia, and 
you'll understand why. I’m talking 
about a particular family I met. 

You get up at six a.m. in the dark 
in your unheated flat which you 
share with maybe half a dozen 
strangers. All four of you have one 
room, and party workers are bil- 
leted in the other two. Quick, you 
wash in cold water, eat your black 
bread and slop down some tea be- 
cause you’re due for work at seven 
A.M. and it’s a long walk through 
the mud. In Belgrade, there are 
overhead bus-trolleys, but you 
might wait more than an hour for 
one. 

Poppa, 50, who always has been 
a careful political neutral, still is 
permitted to work in the bank be- 
cause he knows the routine. He 
used to be the manager, but now 
party men have to boss everything. 

Momma, in her 40’s, and her 19- 
year-old daughter have minor jobs 
in the government printing office 
which is the No. 1-+business of Bel- 
grade. Posters, placards, Tito blow- 
ups, party magazines and newspa- 
pers, propaganda books from Marx 
to the present gang roll off the 
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presses 24 hours a day. I guess 
that’s where all the paper goes. 

Slushing through the mud, they 
can see their propaganda handi- 
work on all sides. There must be 
10,000 stores in Belgrade, all lit- 
tered with the Tito pictures and 
books and practically all of them 
empty of anything to eat or wear. 
Being old-fashioned, Momma and 
Daughter cry a little at the brazen 
Communist twisting of fact, but 
what can they do? 

Junior, 21, who served briefly in 
the army, is a student. There are 
students and “students” in Cuckoo- 
land, the latter non-uniformed 


army reservists who subsist on a 
3,000-dinar-a-month government 
dole. But Junior is the McCoy and 
studying hard to make a career. 
At 2:30 p.m., everybody knocks 
off for the day, and the wise ones 
beat it right home. My family— 


let’s call them the Rankovics!—do 
just this because they’re a little 
shaky politically and the Oodbah 
black-coats are always all over the 
streets. Anyhow, they haven’t got a 
spare dinar and, if they did, they 
wouldn’t know where to spend it. 
This stimulating, one-room ex- 
istence goes on six days a week, 
while the seventh day—Sunday— is 
a complete blank. The Roman 
Catholic Church is almost entirely 
gone now, and the tamed Russian 
Church fares only slightly better. 
This year,-neither religion was per- 
mitted to observe its Christmas. 
Let’s see what the Rankovics get 
for their dinar. I'd say Pop gets 
5,000 a month tops, the two women 
2,400 each and Junior his 3,000 
from the government. That’s 12,800 
—in dinars, remember—which used 
to be 50 to the American dollar in 


prewar days. That would theoreti- 
cally give them a total monthly in- 
come of $256. 

But . . . the actual value of the 
dinar at black-market rates is now 
400 to the dollar, so the whole fam- 
ily is really making $32. 

Fortunately, the Rankovics have 
no small children. One pair of bad 
government shoes roughly equals a 
month’s work, while men with fam- 
ilies never get to use the cheese- 
cloth shirts they’re issued. Their 
wives cut them up for the children. 
I knew one office woman who spent 
her clothes ration for three months 
on a suit for her little girl. 

Only the black-marketeers and 
the fast-disappearing “free” farm- 
ers have any extra dinars, and the 
only places they can spend them 
are the black markets and the 
highway-robber free stores run by 
the government. 

“In the black market,” a Zagreb 
saying goes, “you can buy but you 
cannot look. In the free stores, you 
can look but not buy.” 

How true! A pair of shoes that 
will curl up and die in the first 
rain are priced at 8,500 dinars; a 
sleeveless sweater, 8,000 or 9,000; 
a cheap man’s shirt, 2,500. 

I saw so much of this stuff that 
I finally told Deedje, point-blank, 
that his “workers’ paradise” was 
a fraud on the worker. Why, I told 
him, if I could bring in one Wool- 
worth’s it would start a revolution. 

“Why don’t you give the poor 
dopes a break?” I asked him. 

“Unimportant!” he said. “We 
must complete our industrialization 
Five-Year Plan—which is 87 per 
cent complete.” 

Perhaps the craziest thing in 
Slobbovia is the way they’re ex- 
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porting timber, copper, tobacco 
and wine by the shiploads to get 
machinery—which they promptly 
smash to pieces through ignorance. 
Once, they got 500 X-ray machines 
from the States and created techni- 
cians out of party members. Ten 
days later, they'd blown up the 
whole batch of them. 

Will you tell me how terrorized 
people can be expected to use their 
heads and learn new tricks? 

I walked up to one of the white- 
sleeved traffic cops directing imagi- 
nary auto traffic in Belgrade to ask 
street directions. Somebody had 
told him to extend his left arm 
sideways and crook his right arm 
at the elbow and then reverse it. 
There he was windmilling like 
crazy with not a sign of traffic in 
any direction. I saw a man with a 
stone chisel who was supposed to 
mottle a length of slippery curb- 
stone. Six hours later, I came back 
past him, and he was still in the 
same place with a hole about half 
an inch thick. Nobody had told 
him he should move along. 

Side by side with this Slobbovian 
living and cockeyed machine- 
wrecking, the propaganda cover-up 
runs full blast 24 hours a day, If, 
as they say, there are 15,000,000 
Jugs, then there are 30,000,000 
pictures of Tito. 

I almost choked when Deedje 
made a speech once that the only 
“free countries in the world” were 
Russia, Yugoslavia and the U.S., 
and followed up by praising the 
“voluntary” road and _ building 
gangs. The foreman of every gang 
I saw was a soldier with a gun. 

One day Deedje brought around 
an army general with medals all 
over his chest and introduced him 
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as: “The greatest general in all 
the Balkans!” 

That was too much. “He couldn’t 
make first-class private in the 
American Army,” I came back. 
Deedje looked puzzled and hurt. 

In my own department, great 
progress also was being made—-by 
decree. Stojadinovic proudly an- 
nounced a 1,200,000-dinar appro- 
priation for the Belgrade sports 
program. Deedije’s plans got wilder 
—TI was to hit every hamlet, teach 
sports to every kid aged 11 to 13, 
leave trained coaches everywhere. 
Oh, it was grand! 

But, meantime, I couldn’t get 
my hands on a ball, glove or pair 
of shoes for the kids, and I was 
actually losing groynd. Rip’s had 
sent along 1,000 tennis balls which 
got lost on the Hrvasta—and I'd 
given away the only 15 sets of 
nylon tennis gut that I had. (Deed- 
je and the greatest general in the 
Balkans each wangled a pair.) 

The only heavy assignment they 
could think up for me was to go 
to Zagreb where a Frenchman 
was coaching the all-Jug five for a 
Europe-wide tourney. 

I caught the champs working out 
in an unheated exposition hall with 
a bunch of local scrubs, known as 
Mladost or Youth Team. Neither 
the French coach nor his all-stars 
stirred me, and I privately told 
the local kids: “In two days’ prac- 
tice, I'll show you how to beat those 
All-Stars.” Call it bragging, if you 
want to, but we did just that. My 
scrubs won, 40-35. That did not 
make me popular in Belgrade. 

They let me order books and 
instruction films from the U.S. 
through the Yugoslav Information 
Center in New York-—-but they 
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never arrived. They told me to list 
the equipment I'd need without 
worrying about cost—and then I 
found out the dinar wasn’t worth 
its weight in paper outside Cuckoo- 
land. 

I began to suspect that they 
really wanted me as a private ten- 
nis coach for Deedje, Geel and 
Tito’s kids—that they had invented 
the “Five-Year Sports Plan” as a 
cover-up. 

Being ornery at times, I decided 
I'd train one good basketball team 
for the people’s dinars I was get- 
ting, and I picked on Zagreb. I 
liked the Western atmosphere there 
—and I knew it would annoy the 
Belgrade politicians. So I rounded 
up some local fourth-raters, and 
how I worked with them! They 
wouldn’t follow the ball, which is 
second nature to American boys, 
and their only good shots seemed 
to be in practice. 

Finally, half satisfied, I arranged 
with Col. John Jenkins for my boys 
to play an all-Austria team in 
Vienna at the Palladium. Colonel 
Jenkins was aide to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ira Platt Swift, the head of 
U.S. occupation forces in Austria. 
I'd known the Colonel at West 
Point when I was coaching there. 

At four one morning, 14 kids 
and myself left Zagreb by train, ex- 
pecting to reach Vienna about nine 
o’clock that night. The kids arrived 
all right, but I was taken off by 
the Russians at a lonely railroad 
tunnel near Murzzuschlag and 
Semering in Austria. It was the 
same tunnel where a U.S. Navy 
Intelligence officer had “fallen” to 
his death under a train just a few 
weeks previously. I began to sus- 
pect that some of my political pals 


back in Belgrade had blown the 
whistle on me. 

Two Russkie privates marched 
me through hip-deep snow ‘to the 
little command shack. It was pitch- 
black, and I was wearing a heavy 
(American) overcoat and carrying 
two grips. I thought of the Navy 
officer’s “accident” and felt unhap- 

y. 

Slipping them a cigarette and a 
dollar bill each, I said, “Tele- 
phone.” I meant for them to call 
their officer, but they very obliging- 
ly rang up the British, who that 
week were commanding the road 
areas while the Russians policed 
the railroad. 

“I’m an American in trouble,” 
I said. 

“Hold tight,” came a reassurin 
British accent. “We'll be there.” 

A few minutes later, a Russian 
officer arrived, backhanding the 
two privates in the face and chas- 
ing them out. 

I was relieved when he took off 
his holster and tossed it on a chair. 
“Remove your overcoat,” he said 
in heavy-accent English. I placed it 
very carefully on top of his guns. 

Then he began questioning me. 
It started nice and cosy, but since 
his two privates had lost some of 
my identification papers in the 
snow, he couldn’t believe my story 
that I was a sports coach. 

The questions came faster and 
crazier—and then he spilled it. 
“You have lunch two, three times 
a week with Colonel Dewhirst in 
Belgrade.” Dewhirst was the Brit- 
ish Intelligence officer and I did see 
him a lot. But how did this joker 
know about it?” 

“What do you talk about?” 

“Sports,” I said. 
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He grabbed my passport and 
threatened to throw it in the fire. 
Involuntarily, I raised my hand 
because you might as well be dead 
as without a passport. He started 
a backhand slap at me, and I 
figured, this is it. 

I slid inside him and caught his 
arm in a conventional wrestling 
hold. He jerked when he should 
have gone limp, and I could feel 
the bone break. I was scared now, 
and I gave him the edge of my 
hand in the Adam’s apple to silence 
him. As he went down, he pulled 
the stem out of my wrist watch grab- 
bing for my wrist. He was out cold. 

I wasted time pawing around on 
the floor for the stem and passport. 

As I grabbed my ulster and two 
grips and ran for the door, two 
uniformed figures loomed in front 
of me. It was the British. And did 
they operate fast! 

Almost before I'd started my 
woeful story, they were walking 
me straight up the mountainside 
for 1,000 meters to their command 
post. They tossed me right into an 
army car and took me to a town 
well within their zone. An Intel- 
ligence man was on hand. 

“You shouldn’t have done it!” he 
said, looking at me with those cold, 
pale-blue eyes of the Britishers. 
Without changing tone or expres- 
sion, he added, “I’m glad you did.” 

Next day, I rode 450 miles by 
train all over Austria to avoid the 
Red zone. It was a beautiful day, 
and I enjoyed the countryside. 

That night, we had the big game 
in the Palladium. The Austrian 
team was made up of gymnasts; 
they were slow but huskier than 
my skinny youngsters and wore 
them down. We ran up an 18-point 
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lead, and then Jumbo, my best 
shooter, was forced out by an in- 
jury to his hand. Five more of my 
best players fouled out, and a sub- 
stitute Jug team is something to see. 

With two more minutes to play, 
our lead had piddled down to five 
points, and I decided the only 
thing to do was to freeze the ball. 

I told my kid interpreter to call 
for time out. 

“No!” he said, banging his chest. 
“We are not tired. Let the Aus- 
trians call time out.” 

“Get ’em over here, you dope,” 
I said. 

He just kept banging his chest, 
and I reached over to bang the 
bell. It was a technical foul, since 
the Austrians had possession of the 
ball at the time, and the two U:S. 
referees ran over to scold me. We 
lost a point, but we won the game. 
The Austrians set up a defense posi- 
tion—and just stood there bewil- 
dered while my kids passed the ball 
back and forth till the end. 

They never did figure it out, and 
my own kids were halfway back 
to Zagreb, I understand, before the 
point of the play dawned on them. 
I wasn’t with them, as the army 
very thoughtfully flew me over the 
Red zone to Belgrade. 

I felt pretty good. Our 43-39 
victory was the first one a Jug team 
had ever chalked up, and General 
Swift had presented my team with 
a shiny-brown new basketball. Both 
of us felt that would have friendly 
propaganda value with Tito, but 
you just can’t figure the politicians 
of Cuckoo-land! 

They were sore because a Zagreb 
team, rather than their big Red 
Star team, had won a game; sore 
because it was an American coach 
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who helped accomplish it; sore at 
receiving an American gift. All they 
permitted Borba to publish was the 
score, with half an inch of type. 

I was getting fed up. 

Little things piled up. I found 
they were opening my mail, and I 
. told off Deedje, “You don’t really 
think I’m smuggling out dinars— 
we’ve better toilet tissue at home.” 

I let one of my kids borrow two 
books on basketball and one on ice 
hockey from the American library 
in the Legation and, boom, an hour 
later I got a call. They wanted the 
kid’s name. 

Deedje never said a word about 
my playful incident with the Rus- 
sian officer, but I suspected he 
knew all about it, if he hadn’t 
planned it in the first place. 

I was ready to blow. 

A French reporter from Paris, 
who’d heard about me meeting 
with Swift and Jenkins and Dew- 
hirst on various occasions, blew into 
town about then. When I saw he 
wasn’t going to get very far from 
official handouts, I sat him down 
in the Majestic and for 10 days 
straight we played gin rummy. I 
talked. Shortly afterwards, when 
his magazine came out with a five- 
page expose on “Titotalitaria,” the 
Oodbah began backtracking like 
crazy to discover the leak. In their 
first bit of intelligent gumshoeing, 
they traced him back—to the gin 
rummy table. 

I didn’t care. I decided I was on 
my way out, and they could throw 
me out if they wanted to. Then a 
newspaper friend took me aside. 

“They don’t have to throw you 
out,” he told me. “You might just 
disappear.” 

Funny, I hadn’t thought of that 
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happening to an ordinary Ameri- 
can. But this was Cuckoo-land, 
and anything could happen at that. 
I decided to go quietly. 

Ever since I’d been in that cold, 
wet, miserable country, I'd been 
sneezing and coughing. I wrote 
home to a friend that I might 
have to return because the cli- 
mate seemed to be affecting my 
health. 

I gave the Oodbah a few days to 
read and digest my mail, and then 
I went to Deedje and told him the 
same story. He affected profound 
disappointment, but as a matter of 
fact, he was so tickled to get an 
outspoken guy out of Jug-land that 
he gave me a week’s vacation in 
Paris on the house and sent me 
home on the Ile de France. 

The only trouble I had was when 
the customs men pawed through 
my baggage, and I was scared to 
death they'd look inside a rolled- 
up dirty shirt. Not for. myself—but 
for some very big Jugs, including 
a few of Deedje’s aides, who had 
entrusted me with letters to smug- 
gle out to their relatives in the 
States. But the guards missed it. 


WHEN I REACHED our side, a cus- 
toms man started through my stuff, 
and by force of habit, I gave him 
my big-shot European routine: 
“Take it easy with that stuff, or one 
of us will have his hands full.” 

“Then it'll be you, buddy!” 

I laughed and stepped aside. He 
laughed. The good old States! 


Epilogue: That was the first time 
it had occurred to me, but I sud- 
denly realized that all my time in 
Cuckoo-land I had never seen a 
person laugh or smile! a8 
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Screwball I 


Wha Hoppened? 





Screwball II 


Tall in the Saddle 
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This is Jahn’s 


Big Sundae Joint 


Pictures by Marvin Koner 


@ ONE OF THE ZANIEST, coziest, 
most luscious teen-age harigouts in 


the country is an icecream parlor 
in Richmond Hill, New York, 
called Jahn’s. Established in 1897 
by a young immigrant, Jahn’s was 
pretty pokey, very square, for a 
good number of years. Then the 
Jahns discovered teen-agers. 

The old icecream parlor with the 
wire stools was redecorated, a juke 
box was rolled in and the soda- 
and-sundae department -underwent 
a complete rejuvenation and con- 
version to mass-production meth- 
ods. The menu was hopped up 
until today it is a sight for strong 
stomachs and as difficult for adults 


to read as an algebra lesson in 
Sanskrit. But every item on it is 
delightfully edible—whether it is 
defined in Jahn’s glossary or not. 

Samples from the menu: “On 
the Town—not on the house—It’ll 
cost you 65c”; “Tall in the Sad- 
dle—95c”; “Wha Hoppened?— 
Don’t Ask Us—75c”; “Screwhall’s 
Delight—drive you nuts and plenty 
of them—50c”; “Super Duper for 
Two—$1.50”; “Delaware Square 
—you get no run around, it’s all 
square and a yard high—45c”; 
“Twosday—two sundaes and a 
soda—50c.” 

For Jahn’s real blockbuster, turn 
the page. . . 
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JAHN’S SUPER DUPER FOR TWO 


is a $1.50 item with 15 ingredients. 
Besides two whole bananas, you get 
(above, clockwise from white cup) 
marshmallow, cherry delight, walnut 
syrup, sugar and spice, coffee fudge, 
fruit salad, green pineapple, pine- 
apple, orange pineapple. 
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Other ingredients: whipped cream, 
cherries, pecans, sprinkles and 10 
full scoops of icecream. Kids make 
it last as long as a movie. 





Teen-agers travel as much as 50 miles to Jahn’s 





Jahn’s serves free special sundaes to ‘Boys come without dates, get com- 
all who visit on their birthdays pletely absorbed in luscious sundaes 











Cherry-loaded sundaes make for a Girls with dates usually need a help- 
little extra work—but it is good fun’ ing hand to finish icecream ae 
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Baby's Second Best Friend 


A lot of babies who jumped the gun owe their lives 
to Gordon Armstrong and his magic X-4 incubator 


® GORDON ARMSTRONG is an active, 
jovial, photogenic, barrel-shaped 
59-year-old Cleveland manufactur- 
er who’s doing his best to corner the 
world market in baby incubators. 
At medical conventions, where 
the Armstrong X-4 (for nothing) 
incubator exhibit is well attended, 
he hovers around the sterile looking 
baby brooders like a proud mother 
watching her child get a baby show 
ribbon. Pediatricians and family 
doctors invariably stop by to tell 
Armstrong about the time he saved 
a 2¥%-pound prematurely-born in- 
fant, thanks to one of his incubators. 
He gets plenty of fan mail from 
parents, too—like one which read: 
“Dear Mr. Armstrong, Dr. Jensen 
has referred to you so often in talk- 
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ing about our Dickie that we de- 
cided to send you his picture. 
Thank you for your assistance in 
saving his life. Without the incu- 
bator he wouldn’t be here today. 
Dickie now weighs 13 pounds, and 
is as bright as a dollar. If you ever 
come to our city, do come to see us.” 
Like a country doctor, day and 
night Armstrong is constantly at the 
mercy of his telephone. And every 
new jingling can. mean another 
emergency, where quick thinking 
and quick action can save a life. 
It’s likely to be an obstetrician in 
Baltimore, or a doctor in Keokuk 
who has just delivered a premature 
baby. Can Armstrong get him an in- 
cubator? But fast! In the doctor’s 
voice that spills out of the phone 





from half a continent away are 
mixed the triumph of another suc- 
cessful delivery and the anxiety as to 
whether he can keep the delicate 
new life going. Here’s the way 
emergency calls are handled: 

Armstrong got a telephone SOS 
from Dr. C. Dudley Miller of Deni- 
son, Iowa. Armstrong immediately 
sounded the buzzer which alerts the 
office for a rush shipment. The con- 
versation ended with Armstrong’s 
reassuring, “I'll call you back in five 
minutes and let you know how soon 
we can get the incubator to you.” 

Before he had finished, Bill 
Probst had taken the name of the 
trouble spot from the pad on Arm- 
strong’s desk, and begun to locate 
it on a map. Bill Dorsek, third mem- 
ber of the smooth-working team, 
was calling Air Express to have the 
incubator picked up. Next he gave 
the incubator and its crating a final 
check, and started filling out the 
shipping invoices. Armstrong and 
Probst were hard at work in their 
file of plane and train schedules, 
figuring the quickest time to Deni- 
son. “If we can make the noon 
plane to Omaha, there’s a train 
back to Denison this evening. Bet- 
ter check on the weather,” Arm- 
strong said. The weather bureau 
told Probst that things were clear 
at the moment, all flights were go- 
ing through, but clouds were sched- 
uled for that afternoon in the 
Midwest. It seemed like a good 
chance, though. 

On schedule, Armstrong called 


Dr. Miller back. “Doctor, if there‘ 


aren’t any hitches, your incubator 
will be on the 10:19 from Omaha. 
Will that be soon enough?” 

“That’s fine,” Dr. Miller said, 


“Guess we can keep him alive until 


then with hot water bottles and 
blankets.” 

Despite a bad weather break in 
Omaha and a missed train connec- 
tion, the incubator arrived within 
a few hours of the promised time. 
and another baby’s life was saved 
by the warm, moist oxygen-fed cli- 
mate of an Armstrong X-4. 

In spite of their frequency, trou- 
ble calls and rush shipments are 
never routine. Every member of the 
Armstrong office is proud of speed 
records such as the 24-hour limit 
it took to deliver an incubator in 
Anchorage, Alaska, from the time 
an emergency telegram was re- 
ceived. In response to a Jackson- 
ville, Florida, call, another incuba- 
tor was delivered in less than 14 
hours. When his wife presented him 
with a premature son, the Marquess 
d’Aledo, Chairman of the Board of 
the Banco Hispano Americo, asked 
a New York bank to get him an in- 
cubator. Thirty-six hours later an 
Armstrong X-4 was taken off a 
plane in Madrid. 

These “premies,” or premature 
babies who cause Mr. Armstrong so 
much lost sleep—and give him so 
much satisfaction—occur at a rate 
of about one in every 20 births. In- 
cubators are going a long way 
toward reducing the one to five 
death rate for premature babies. 
These miniature hothouses, with 
their controllable, humid, semi- 
tropical atmosphere, are substitutes 
for the mother’s womb during the 
last weeks the baby should have 
spent there. 

The Armstrong X-4 is a white- 
enameled metal device about twice 
the size of a breadbox—with a cli- 
mate and a view. Its safety-glass 
top and front resemble a toy-sized 
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display counter. A thermostatically- 
controlled 150-watt light bulb heats 
the incubator and _ evaporates 
enough water to maintain its 65 per 
cent humidity at temperatures up 
to 95 degrees F. Oxygen is fed in 
through a tube at the other end. 
Strangely enough, until Arm- 
strong got into the business, there 
just weren’t any low-cost, reliable 
and widely-used incubators. Re- 
sourceful medics built home-made 
contraptions, and sometimes kept 
“premies” alive with little more 
than ingenuity. The astonished Dr. 
Dafoe put the quintuplets into 
a blanket-lined butcher’s basket, 
warmed by flatirons and the heat 
from an open stove. In Telluride, 
Colorado, another physician put a 
16-ounce baby boy in an incubator 
consisting of a shoebox heated by a 
whiskey bottle filled with hot water. 
In hospitals fortunate enough to 
have an incubator or two, doctors 


had to make the painful choice of 
which baby would have the better 
chance for survival that the incu- 
bator afforded. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, the 
Gordon Armstrong Company was 
distributing home ventilators. The 


apparatus involved a_ hundred 
pounds of steel, and The War Pro- 
duction Board decided that people 
could just as well continue opening 
their windows until the war was 
over. When Armstrong heard that 
several doctors were developing an 
incubator, he thought, “Here’s 
something WPB wouldn’t have the 
heart to turn down.” 

After the X-4 was developed and 
approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratory, Armstrong faced the 
problem of sales. He found that 
earlier, high-priced incubators 
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hadn’t sold at all well. “Here is a 
hospital gadget that sells to doc- 
tors,” he reasoned. “If it is some- 
thing they want, they can learn 
about it by mail.” This less-expen- 
sive method of selling would allow 
him to deliver the incubators for 
$142.50 instead of the OPA-pegged 
ceiling price of $275.00. 

Armstrong was right. Even 
though the X-4 wasn’t yet in pro- 
duction, his first 25 letters brought 
in seven orders. His decision to sell 
at wholesale has saved financially 
hard-pressed hospitals a million and 
a half dollars on the more than 
10,000 incubators they’ve bought. 
Other hospital-equipment manu- 
facturers have been studying Arm- 
strong’s sales methods with a view 
toward adopting them. 

The fact that the X-4 is sold ex- 
clusively by mail doesn’t mean that 
Armstrong never leaves his office. 
For often, when a flood of incu- 
bators have gone into a new area, 
he goes along to see that his cus- 
tomers know what they’re getting, 
and to collect their suggestions for 
improvements. When the Depart- 
ment of Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare of a large Southern state bought 
75 incubators at one clip, Arm- 
strong took one of his trips. He 
found the director faced with the 
problem of cutting the especially 
high premature baby death rate 
among the 25,000 babies delivered 
annually in her state by supersti- 
tious backwoods midwives. When a 
premature child died, these granny- 
women would shrug it off with 
“Why, hit was too small to live.” 
But the woman doctor who headed 
the department was adding em- 
phatically: “—but too big to die!” 

Armstrong makes no extravagant 
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claims for his incubator, or its ac- 
complishments in premature baby 
programs, which are underway in 
40 states, but one prominent pedia- 
trician who knows Armstrong and 
the X-4 well says, “Unquestionably 
his incubator, with its simplicity and 
low cost, has done a lot to help us 
in our work. It relieves already over- 
worked doctors and nurses from 
continually refilling hot-water bot- 
tles, or manipulating gadgets, and 
leaves them free to use their skill in 
working with the babies. With the 
shortage of trained help, this means 
saving lives.” 

Charity Hospital in New Orleans 
alone boasts 90 X-4’s under one 
roof. In towns less fortunate, wom- 
en’s clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, Amer- 
ican Legion Posts, and hospital 
auxiliaries have purchased incuba- 
tors for their local pediatrics wards. 
One women’s group declared “In- 
cubator Week” and raised money 
for the purpose by selling the ban- 
gle-sized incubator charms that the 
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Southern midwives wear. When an 
Elyria, Ohio, doctor mentioned that 
two of his patients needed incubator 
care, the community’s service or- 
ganizations did such a thorough job 
that the local hospital ended up 
with six X-4’s. Other doctors have 
themselves purchased incubators 
and given them to hospitals. 

If all this acceptance left Arm- 
strong any doubts as to the future 
of his incubator, they were dispelled 
by a call last fall. 

“Dr. Armstrong,” the voice be- 
gan, with a note of anxiety so ob- 
vious that he automatically reached 
for the emergency buzzer. 

“I’m not a doctor,’ Armstrong 
replied, “but what can I do for 
you?” 

“This is Dr. Lennis at the St. 
Francis Clinic in Los Angeles,” the 
voice continued. “We’re in a tough 
spot. One of our best pedigreed 
dachshunds just had a litter of pre- 
mature pups. Can you rush us an 
incubator? But fast!” ae 





@ ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON a man I know and his nine-year-old son, 
Johnny, were sitting on the sunporch of their home. My friend was trying 
to read the Sunday paper but Johnny was constantly interrupting him. 
At length he said, “Johnny, I'm going to make a jigsaw puzzle for you.” 

He tore out a map of the world which happened to be in the paper 
that day, and he tore it into a number of pieces. 

“Here, Johnny,” he said. “Take these pieces into the living room and 
see if you can put the puzzle together.” 

As Johnny walked off, his father settled back to read the Sunday paper 
in peace, feeling certain the boy would be occupied for at Jeast half an 
hour. 

In only 10 minutes Johnny came running back to the sunporch. “It’s 
all done!” he exclaimed. 

His father looked up in surprise. “My goodness,” he asked, “how did 
you ever do it so fast?” 

“Well, you didn’t know it, Dad,” said Johnny. “But on the back of 
that map of the world, there was a picture of a man. I found that when 
I put the man together right, the world went together right, too—by itself!” 


—Howard Whitman 
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The Great 


American 


I Upset Stomach 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 
Pageant’s complete chart of causes—and what to do about them 


® DOES YOUR STOMACH seem to be 
sending up frequent distress signals? 
If so, you have plenty of company. 

igestive troubles cost Americans 
about 50,000,000 days away from 
work each year—resulting in a loss 
of $350,000,000 in wages. In fact, 
digestive troubles rank second only 
to the common cold and its compli- 
cations as a cause of disabling ill- 
ness. 

As the cross-section chart on the 
next page shows, your digestive tract 
is a long and complex piece of ma- 
chinery. Food travels # nea it for 
20 hours and over a distance of 30 
feet. Trouble anywhere en route is 
usually experienced as an “upset 
stomach”—or one of the 9 other 
popular names shown in our chart 
on pages 158-161. 

However, this “upset stomach” is 
rarely a disease in itself. Rather, it 
is a sign that something is funda- 
mentally wrong either with the way 
your digestive system is operating or 


with some other body function. As 
shown in the chart on these pages, 
the real cause may be organic, 
psychological, dietary, toxic, or the 
harmful use of laxatives. But if 
you seek the cause and have it 
treated promptly, you’ll probably be 
able to avoid serious effects. 

To help you find the cause and 
the probable treatment, PacEANT 
has prepared the chart on these 

But remember: You are not 

a doctor! If your stomach trouble 

hangs on, don’t start dosing your- 

self with advertised medicines. See 

a _— promptly. His diagno- 

» followed by proper treatment, 
a spare you a serious illness. 

To sum up: go after that upset 
stomach. Locate the real cause, fol- 
low the proper treatment, and get 
your stomach running quietly and 
efficiently. Then, stomach distress 
will no longer be able to stop you 
from being ready for work, ready 


for meals, and ready for recreation. 
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CAUSES 


A. Erratic eating and drinking habits 


Overeating or too much alcohol; unbal- 
anced diet; skipping meals or eating at odd 
hours. Poor dietary habits do not provide 
enough of the food elements your digestive 
system needs for healthy functioning. 








B. Nervous and emotional upsets 


Worry, fear, anger, other disturbing emo- 
tions, and nervous fatigue. These disturb the 
flow of the digestive juices, and hamper the 
normal churning action of the stomach 
muscles. Sometimes these distressing emotions 
are repressed or buried so deep that we are 
not conscious of them. 
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A. Eat balanced, regular meals 


A healthy adult daily diet includes 1-14% pints of milk 
(cheese or ice cream can replace part of this); a serving of 
potatoes and 2 servings of other vegetables (especially green 
leaf or yellow); 2 servings of fruit—one of which should be 
citrus or tomatoes; eggs—average of one a day; at least one 
healthy serving of meat, fish or poultry every day; enriched 
bread and grain cereals—one or both at every meal; butter and 
other fats—1-3 tablespoons daily as a spread or in cooking; 
sugars, sirups and preserves—in moderate amounts to meet the 
caloric needs for growth and activity; 4-8 glasses of water. 

Learn not to take too much of the foods and drinks that are 
not needed for health: sweets, bottled drinks, alcohol, coffee 
and tea. 

For special diet problems, see your doctor. 


B. Make mealtime a happy time 


Try to park your troubles and problems outside the dining 
room. Save family and business worries for later discussion. 
Encourage pleasant talk and laughter at mealtime—they make 
for easy digestion. If you are nervously exhausted or keyed up, 
take a short rest before eating. Get regular exercise to stimu- 
late your appetite—and chew your food thoroughly. 

It may take time to develop the habits and self-control neces- 
sary to make mealtime a happy time. If—after a thorough trial 
period—you still can’t seem to stop emotional problems from 
popping up at mealtime, you should consult a physician who 
specializes in nervous and emotional disorders. 
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CAUSES 


Bodily illness 


Serious diseases of the digestive system— 
such as ulcers, cancer of the stomach or 
intestines, appendicitis, gall bladder trouble. 
Stomach trouble also sometimes signals trou- 
ble in other organs—for example, in the 
heart, kidneys or liver. 

A sudden upset may be the advance notice 
of a cold, influenza or some other contagious 
disease—particularly in children. 








D. Habitual use of laxatives 





Patent medicines, cathartics, enemas and 
irrigations. These do not cure constipation— 
though they may help, if used in accordance 
with your doctor's advice. But laxatives taken 
constantly without medical guidance often 
aggravate constipation, and are responsible 
for a good deal of disease of the rectum. 








E. Food poisoning 


Food attacked by germs, dust or flies. Germs 
grow especially rapidly in meat dishes, eggs, 
salads, and custard or cream-filled pastries— 
unless the proper precautions are taken. 





TREATMENT 


al See your doctor 


It’s absolutely essential to see a doctor, if you have acute 
stomach pains or persistent distress. Don’t attempt to doctor 
yourself with patent medicines or home remedies. 

For example, stomach. pains accompanied by nausea or 
vomiting may be appendicitis. If you take a laxative or other 
home remedy, you may rupture the appendix, causing a critical 
condition. But if you get proper early treatment by the doctor, 
appendicitis can be handled without serious complications. 

Many serious digestive troubles begin with mild symptoms. 
Your doctor can do the most for you if you call him early. 





D. Let nature take its course 


Science has recently discovered that the regular bowel move- 
ment cycle may vary from several times daily among some 
healthy people to once every few days among other equally 
healthy people. So it’s important to study and discover your 
own natural bowel movement rhythm—rather than use laxa- 
tives to force it into the schedule called for by advertisements. 

And if you occasionally miss a day from your natural sched- 
ule, that’s no cause for alarm either. But if you have always 
been regular and suddenly begin to develop frequent constipa- 
tion—see your doctor. 

Occasional constipation, however, can usually be overcome 
by these means: (a) The healthy diet, outlined in column A, 
with emphasis on fruit, vegetables, whole-grain bread and 
cereal, and plenty of water. (b) Regular meals, exercise and 
sleep, to keep the body tone high. (c) Regular bathroom habits, 
based on your own individual cycle. 





E. Assure sanitary food handling 


Put meat dishes, salads, eggs, and custard or cream-filled 
pastries in clean containers, cool them quickly, and keep them 
cold until time for serving. Wash your hands with soap and 
warm water before handling food. And maké sure that the 
food you eat at picnics, club suppers and other social gather- 
ings is properly prepared and handled. 

Consult your doctor immediately, of course, for stomach 
troubles brought on by poisoned food. 
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Let’s Have Railroad 
Excursions Again! 


BY WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


There’s magic in a train ride—if the railroads would 
only wake up and return to the hearts of the people 


@ THERE ARE MANY 
MILLIONS of young- 
sters today, even far 
along in their teens, 
who remain §stran- 
gers to the wonders of 
our railroads. Their 
chief consciousness 
about the steel rail 
empire is to keep 
the family car off a 
crossing. 

It wasn’t that way 
at the turn of the 
century. A train was 
as familiar to the av- 
erage kid in my day 
as the old oaken 
bucket that hung in 
the well. Our rail- 
way stations were 
virtually our com- 
munity centers, and 
everyone went down 
No. 17 come in. 

The whittlers went to whittle, 
the gossipers to gossip, the boys to 
gawk at the throbbing engine, and 
the more daring of the girls to flirt 
a little with traveling men. The 
high point of the day’s drama was 
when, with a shriek of her whistle, 
No. 17 would round the curve and 
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rattle to a stop. Mail 
and baggage would 
be unloaded and a 
dozen passengers 
would get off or on. 
Then with a fresh 
drink from the water 
tower and the “All 
abo-o-ard!” from the 
conductor, she’d 
steam away into the 
mystic distance. 
Strangely enough, 
while the railroads 
had .a complete mo- 
nopoly on passenger 
and freight transpor- 
tation—wagons and 
buggies on muddy 
roads offered no com- 
petition—and busi- 
ness was almost run- 
ning out of their ears, 
still they went out for more. On 
every pretext, or no pretext at all, 
they drummed up excursions—with 
such astonishingly cheap rates that 
practically everyone traveled. 

It was on one of those jaunts 
that I got railroaditis. I lived in the 
pretty little town of Winfield, Kan- 
sas, on the Santa Fe’s main line 
to Texas. When I was about six 





years old, the road put on a two- 
dollar excursion rate to Kansas 
City and return—more than 500 
miles of travel. 

My mother, brother and I made 
one of those week-end trips. We 
journeyed all night in an ancient 
coach, with red, stiff-backed seats 
and kerosene lamps. It was a hot 
August night, and the atmosphere 
was fetid. Babies bawled, and old 
people snored. My brother and I 
flopped restlessly about as mother 
tried to make us comfortable. The 
common drinking cup at the water 
cooler was in constant use. 

Uncomfortable? Yet I got to see 
my first six-story building and to 
behold an asphalt pavement. I had 
a ride on a merry-go-round, and a 
policeman in uniform let me hold 
his billy. I rode a trolley car and 
saw a smoking fire engine race by. 
When I got home I strutted around 
like a peacock—I had been to 
Kansas City! 

Nor did I forgre that an enter- 
prising railroad had made my ad- 
venture possible. 

Later I traveled in a special 
train at excursion rates to New 
Orleans to see the Mardi Gras, us- 
ing the Pullman as a hotel while 
there. I shall never forget a pictur- 
esque “wild flower” excursion 
which ran out of Colorado Springs 
up into the Rockies, where for 
hours we roamed the mountain- 
sides picking brilliant blooms that 
grow so extravagantly there. My 
first thrilling view of Niagara was 
on a $10 excursion from Chicago. 

One of the strangest jaunts I ever 
took was a “smelt” excursion from 
Chicago up into northern Michi- 
gan. The railroad even furnished 
boxes of ice in which to pack our 


individual catches for the trip home. 

The excursion business seems to 
have been something of a chronic 
fever with the railroads until recent 
post-war years. Even way back in 
1859 and 1860, when the dare- 
devil Blondin was thrilling the 
world with his feats on a tight 
rope over Niagara, railroads ran 
excursions from every direction 
bringing in thousands of sightseers. 

But World War II seems to have 
tossed excursions largely into the 
discard. And the result has been 
that the great mass of people are 
drifting further from the railroads. 
They find the auto or the bus suffi- 
cient for their travel needs. Even 
air travel in some instances today 
is cheaper than rail. The railroads 
are not nearly so close to the people 
as they once were. 

Not all the railroads are taking 
this separation lying down. Their 
approach to the problem has had 
three facets—modernized, glamor- 
ized equipment; reduced rates; and 
an educational program for youth. 

A recent survey by Railway Age 
brought in reports from 25 major 
railroads about their efforts to cul- 
tivate youth. The Boston & Maine 
features “snow trains” each year, 
also many specials for sports events 
such as high school football games, 
bicycle jaunts and fall foliage ex- 
cursions. The Baltimore & Ohio 
runs an “autumn leaf’ excursion 
in the fall; the Pennsylvania offers 
reduced rates for groups of 15 or 
more school children, and the New 
York Central arranges excursions 
for school youth to state capitals 
along its route, to Niagara Falls 
and New York City. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has a 
unique “CandO Club” of 17,500 
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members 18 years of age and un- 
der, tying up youth with the road 
and promoting citizenship. 
Last year the road handled 342 
school tour parties, and more than 
20,000 children have worked the 
controls of the “CandO Special,” a 
full-sized reproduction of a steam 
locomotive cab. The Monon, in 
Indiana, runs football specials for 
college youths, decorating engines 
and cars with college colors. 

The Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern runs “ski specials” for teen-age 
kids on week ends throughout the 
winter, so they can practice in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Central of Georgia Railroad 
takes school pupils for short runs 
on streamliners, serving ice cream 
free. Several railroads in Illinois 
and Indiana run youth excursions 
to Abraham Lincoln shrines in 
Springfield, Illinois. The Southern 
Railroad has distributed more than 
600,000 “pupil’s kits” to fifth grade 
students throughout the South for 


use in the study of transportation. 

But the Western Pacific took the 
ribbon last August when it trans- 
ported 968 children—ahAalf of whom 
had never been on a railroad train 


before—from Elko, Nevada, to 
Reno, a 714-mile round trip, to see 
a circus, at a charge of only $/ each! 
The road may have lost money on 
the jaunt, but it made a host of 
junior rooters. 


CLOSE CALL 


Of course, railroads here and 
there are going after the seasoned 
travelers, vacationers and week-end 
jaunters. During the winter the 
New Haven Railroad features a 
“Broadway Show Train,” with en- 
tertainment en route. 

“Packaged trips” are becoming 
constantly more popular—every- 
thing in the way of travel, enter- 
tainment, meals, lodging and sight- 
seeing, all wrapped up in one 
charge. Also the “mystery trip” is 
getting to be a fad, particularly on 
the Pacific Coast—you take a cer- 
tain number of days off, pay a cer- 
tain price, and then go on a travel 
“blind date,” with no idea where 
you are being taken, but being 
guaranteed a good time. 

In some railroad quarters it is 
reported that excursions soon will 
be “bustin’ out all over,” and it 
seems like a fine idea for all con- 
cerned. Good traveling and good 
business. For once people get rail- 
roaditis they ave seldom cured. 
There’s something about the gleam- 
ing rails, the throbbing engines— 
whether steam or diesel—the air- 
conditioned coaches and Pullmans, 
that seems to “get” you. 

This writer believes hordes will 
get the railroad bug, as they did 
a ago, once they’re launched on 

highway of steel. The young- 
mn can be won over. Let’s have 
railroad excursions again! as 





@ THE LAD was pown from the back hills for the first time, and he had 

never seen a train. Standing with his city cousin in the long station shed, 

he watched the engine and the long line of cars roar in. He turned white. 
“What's the matter?” the city boy asked him. 


“Gosh!” gasped the backwoods lad. 
in sideways, it woulda wiped us all out!” 


“If that darned thing hadda come 
—Vicla Mower 
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